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‘To fillalong-felt need ’ is almost 
as popular an excuse for an entirely 
unwanted innovation as is ‘in res- 
ponse to popular demand’ for a 
revival of some _ better-forgotten 
film. I rather expect this magazine 
does not properly come under either 
heading : certainly it is nota revival, 
as there has not to my knowledge 
been a magazine devoted to opera 
since the days of the Imperial League 
of Opera. Whether the need has 
been long—or strongly—enough 
felt remains to be seen. 

We mean to cover in prospect 
and retrospect any form of serious 
Operatic activity, amateur or professional, that is in our opinion of interest 
to the intelligent opera-goer. The views of those who practise opera 
and of those who only criticise it will appear side by side, and detailed 
articles on individual operas and composers will supplement news of 
British and foreign productions of operas ancient and modern. Letters 
or articles from readers will be welcome, and we shall try in every 
number to describe one or another of the great operatic figures of the 
day, be it singer, conductor, or producer. 

The emphasis will not always be so strongly on the works of this 
and the last generation as it is here. In the next number for instance we 
shall be dealing with two Puccini anniversaries, the twenty-fifth of the 
composer’s death, and the fiftieth of the first performance of Tosca, 
which occur within a few months of each other. Our conviction however 

remains unaltered, that the narrow- 
ing of the repertory spells eventual 
death for opera, and that the public 
in England is worse informed on the 
developments and trends of opera 
than on any single other branch of 
art. Not much can be done on paper, 
but we shall hope that the names 
at least of the most important non- 
repertory pieces will be well known 
to our readers before long: and 
that what at present amounts to 
a veritable horror of the unknown 
will eventually to some extent be 
superseded by no more than mis- 
trust for a doubtful quantity. 


Drawings by Keith Vaughan 
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‘Salome’ at Covent Garden 


It is never easy for a theatrical piece to retain its old power when it 
originally relied at any rate partly on sensational features for its success. 
In tragedy, the ‘ shocking’ may be accepted as a normal outcome of 
abnormal circumstances which contain the seeds of tragedy: but 
divorced from tragedy, the ‘ shocking’ element is not likely to consist 
of much more than a violent contravention of established custom—of 
manners or morals, of harmony or orchestration, of what has or what has 
not so far been portrayed on the stage—and established custom is subject 
to change. Salome belongs in this category, and is no exception to 
the rule of diminishing returns on an investment in the ‘ shocking’ ; 
what was once dramatically arresting, harmonically advanced, orchestrally 
cacophonous, is now a standard display piece for dramatic soprano, and 
on the fringe of every repertory. Moreover, an audience which is 
accustomed to the realistic staging of Shakespeare and Greek tragedy 
and to the films of Fritz Lang, and which knows Woyzeck and the lynching 
choruses of Peter Grimes, is inevitably likely to be more sophisticated in 
its attitude towards horrors of this sort than its counterpart in the first 
decade of the century. 

Salome has never been a repertory piece in England and so love of its 
virtues has not taught gradual acceptance of its faults as has happened in 
the case of Rosenkavalier. Certainly, the holes in both score and 
characterisation are now thoroughly apparent. The musical invention 
in general is far less rich than the orchestral clothing it wears, and even 
those who cannot hear for themselves must be tired of reading that 
Jokanaan’s music is negligible and that this and the smugness of the 
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Ljuba Welitsch in the Covent Garden production of ‘Salome’ by Peter Brook, 
winter 1949 (Photo Roger Wood) ; and, opposite, Salvador Dali’s decor. 
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Five Covent Garden Salomes. Above: 
Aino. 1kté (Photo Dover Street Studi 0S). 
Right: Héldegarde Ranezak (Photo 
Anthony). Belo Gota Liunberg 
(Photo courlesy His Master’s Voiee 


Nazarenes is only additional proof 
that the composer cannot depict 
nobility in his music. The rapid 
conversational writing for the voice 


(which was later to be employed 


so extensively in R 

irritatingly hard to follow here, and 
positive maddening when the 
words cry out for sizeable music to 
reinforce them: note the difference 
between Salome’s fine Ich bin verliebi 
in deinen Leib and some of the rest 
of her scene with Jokanaan. In 
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plexity is raised by the composer’s 
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Take for instance the Dance of the 
Seven Veils (which has proved itselt 
a meretricious piece in the concert 
hall, and in the opera is seen in 
addition to be too long for the 
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dramatic situation) : not only does Strauss appear sometimes to weaken 
his case by the facile nature of his waltz themes, but there is also a real 
danger of the wrong sort of association being attached to them, not the 
least of these associations with the music of Strauss himself. 

For these reasons, there is a tendency nowadays to rate this score as 
fading, fin-de-siécle stutt, dramatically and zsthetically in the class of the 
sensation-seeking best-seller, and possessed of little life beyond its 
temporarily shocking features. If this is true less than half a century 
after it was written, how will it appear in another fifty years’ time ? My 
own feeling is that Sa/ome’s vices are now more fashionable than its virtues 
and that this opera stands at least a good chance of survival. Quite apart 
from anything else, Strauss’s sense of sound is as much in evidence here 
as elsewhere. Ev en the yugh the com- 
poser belie ed too little in the value 
of economy, the range of orchestral 
expression in this opera is con- 
siderable, and stretches from the pas- 
sages for full orchestra (such as that 
accompanying the Prophet’s descent 
into the cistern) to the eerie-sound- 
ing pinched B flat ona solo double- 
bass as Salome waits for sounds of 
the execution. <A further point in 
Strauss’s favour is his unerring set- 
ting of a scene compare the 
openings of Sa/ome, Elektra, and 
Rosenkavalier: the atmosphere of each 
is entirely different and is established 
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in the first few bars of the opera, with music that is evocative and highly 
suggestive of what is to follow. His vivid characterisation of persons is 
equally notable: there are few better musical portrayals of neurasthenia than 
can be found in the music of Herod, and his decadence, lust, and fear, are 
implicit in every bar he sings. But the best of all the character-studies 
is contained in the title role. Each and every change of this emotionally 
unstable character is reflected in the music, and her final scene with the 
head of Jokanaan transcends the dramatic implications of the words, and 
is written, through her eyes as it were, as a sort of psychopathic Liebestod. 

What are the requirements for Sa/ome? A tenor who can act, and 
who has the voice to come through the huge orchestra ; a mezzo-soprano 
with an authoritative top B flat; a notable baritone with the musical 
ability to make banal music sound interesting ; a romantic lyric tenor ; 
ten good voices for the big small parts ; a tireless dramatic soprano with 
looks and a dynamic personality ; rehearsal time; and a conductor to 
use it. How far were they met at this Covent Garden performance ? 
Lechleitner was not much at home either singing in English or imper- 
sonating Herod. His words were atrocious and his singing had neither 
subtlety nor imagination. What mattered most was that this was a 
Herod who had lost even the savour of sin, and who was incapable ot 
taking pleasure in his own lechery. It was all a long way one imagines 
from the original Dresden Herod (Carl Burrian) who, says Arnold Bax 
in Farewell my Youth,‘ . . . created a quite horrifying Herod, slobbering 
with lust, and apparently almost decomposing before our disgusted but 
fascinated eves .. .’. Shacklock looked and sounded too young for 
Herodias, but such as she had to sing (this is a miserable role musically) 
she did well. Schon was a thoroughly disappointing Jokanaan, with an 


Welitsch in the ‘ Dance of the Seven Veils, with Lechleitner and Shacklock as 
Herod and Herodias Photo Roger Wood 
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underfed voice and a physique that was the reverse. He rose to not a 
single one of the numerous climaxes Strauss has set him, and his singing 
revealed the full poverty of the role. Edgar Evans was vocally rather 
good as Narraboth, and the remaining members of the cast were at least 
adequate. The orchestra was in fine form and played for the most part 
excellently ; there had been sufficient rehearsals ; and, judging by the 
results, Karl Rankl had been the right man to direct them. Above all, 
of course, there was emphatically the right soprano for Salome, and 
Ljuba Welitsch now put the English text across with as much point as 
she had the German, and demonstrated once again that there is hardly a 
climax that this uncannily free-sounding voice cannot surmount. In 
fact, it is no disservice to her ability as an actress to say that there was 
something noble in the way her voice rode the orchestral spate during 
the big scene at the end of the opera. Almost as remarkable as the 
actual sound of her voice (and the flowing, indestructible singing line) 
is the extraordinary vitality and energy which go into this singer’s per- 
formance. Nothing was spared, and yet one was prepared to bet at the 
end that she could have sung and acted the whole role again without 
modifying her impersonation, without any abatement of temperament, 
and without losing a musical point throughout. A great performance. 

The musical side of the performance was then pretty satisfactory, 
although there has been a tendency to lose sight of this in the general 
outcry against the decor and production of Salvador Dali and Peter Brook. 
Salome’ s musical difficulties are real enough, but this is not an opera which 
is particularly hard to stage. Exaggeration on the stage or in the design 
was here superimposed on what its greatest admirer would hardly call an 
economically conceived score: and the result, whether based on a 
morality play, on a dream sequence, or on some hitherto unknown 
Dali-Brook legend, was unconvincing precisely because its pretensions 
distracted attention from the music. My own fears about what was to 
be served up to us on the stage grew to alarming proportions when I 
noticed that even the umbrella-spider leg contraptions over Herod’s 
banqueting hall were sexagonal. I did not know that up-to-date sym- 
bolism included even the pun. 

It would serve no useful purpose to recapitulate in detail the charges 
brought against the producer and designer. The consensus of opinion 
was that this was not only an ill-conceived approach to Sa/ome, but that 
it was the climax of a series of more or less unmusical productions at 
Covent Garden. What would be sad would be if the objects of these 
attacks were to look on them as modern equivalents of the scandals 
which attended the premiéres of Pe/léas or of the Stravinsky ballet scores : 
this production was no avant-garde affair, but thoroughly retrograde in its 
“twenty-ish ’ search for something new and startling. Anyone who saw 
Dark of the Moon will know that Peter Brook’s early promise has not gone 
unfulfilled and that his talents are very considerable: but his next 
production at Covent Garden will have to break all records by its strict 
adherence to the implications of the music if he is to begin the long 
process of breaking down the prejudice against him and his works which 
he has so effectively built up at Covent Garden. H. 
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Howell Glynne as Lavatte the mean 
nouveau-riche who is the villain of 


Bliss’ s opera 


Four 
Opinions 
on ‘The 
Olympians’ 


Neville Cardus: 


The Olympians has not had, I think, a fair press. Most of the critics 
discovered without loss of time—in fact, in time for publication ‘ on the 
night ’—that the opera was not a Rosenkavalier, a Figaro, a Falstaff, or a 
masterpiece at all. Das sieht jeder Narr! The faults in the work indeed 
are so plain that we can only wonder why they were allowed to go 
uncorrected by Mr. Bliss and Mr. Priestley themselves ; the second act, 
with its sequence of solos and choruses, solidifies to cantata. A librettist 
should see perpetually to it that his action falls into lively contrasts 
of musical shape, and that even the most prosaic incident is moving 
or winding somewhere safe to the main orchestral sea. 

But the first act of The O/ympians is, for lightness of touch and gracious- 
ness of style, as good as any written so far by Englishmen. Moreover, 
the opera as a whole, gives us a new atmosphere, a new tone, theme and 
physiognomy. Mr. Bliss might have been Strauss and Mr. Priestley 
Hofmannsthal, but they could not even have begun to give play to genius 
until some fresh conception had occurred to them, or some unfamiliar 
twist had been given to an old story. At this time of day, what are the 
chances that a new opera will avoid the ancient subjects, with either tenor 
and sopranos spending blood and passion profusely, or—as an escape 
from one cul-de-sac—not run into another by an emulation of the neo- 
classic or a trustful falling-back on the ‘ Folk” and the Modal-Pastoral- 
Bucolical-Balladical ? The Olympians, for better or worse, lives in its 
own particular realm of lyric antique, and over the general sky of it come 
from time to time shadows of unusual beauty and pathos. There is an 
innocence not unmoving in the portraits drawn by composer and 
librettist of the two young lovers ; perhaps a little less bliss and a little 
more rapture might have changed them from decorative figures to 
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characters dramatically interesting ; none the less, they make foils and 
balances to the larger curves and the main frame—and, by the way, The 
Olympians, if it is a failure, is not one consequent upon timidity. The 
aim was bold and poetic ; the target aimed at was not small or provincial. 

The score, | am prepared to maintain, is the best of any English opera, 
for sustained musical interest, with the exception of that of Peter Grimes. 
The invention is fresh if not original; the characterization, based on 
conventional types, is convincing enough, though more of humour was 
needed in the bourgeois Lavatte, an Ochs in embryo. Bliss is a brisk 
and witty, rather than a richly humorous composer. But he draws 
nobility from Jupiter,in the air, ‘ Your home is here on earth,’ which 
causes us all the more to regret the necessity Jupiter later finds himself 
in to blow this second act to smithereens. The score is probably a 
pastiche ;_ still, in spite of miscalculations in modulation of mood and 
stage-action which upset the poise of the opera established in Act I, the 
impression remains of much deft music, ranging from a miniature bloom 
to a canvas of no inconsiderable dimensions and mastery. 

Production of any sort in this world comes only after much activity. 
Genius is the fruit of a long turning-over of the earth and of much sowing. 
In this country, we can put forth year after year great football players 
and great cricketers, because for years we have insisted upon and paid 
for many football grounds and many cricket fields everywhere, from 
village green to Lord’s, from Lancashire ‘ brickcroft’ to Highgate. 
Structure and function. So with our literature and theatre; there is 
scope here for cultivation and achievement alike. The great opera 


The Olympians” Act II. Thorsteinn Hannesson as Bacchus Fox Photos 








composers have emerged from places in which opera from time im- 
memorial has been a day-by-day acfivity, part of the environment’s air 
and habit. The masterpieces of opera are the result of immense industry, 
and ages of trial and error. Many mute and inglorious Mozarts 
endured tears and blood as the price demanded for the advent of a Figaro. 
I doubt it Mr. Bliss and Mr. Priestley, as they went about the task of 
making The Olympians, needed any finer spur than the thought that they 
were trying to encourage English opera towards ‘ another effort.” A 
national opera cannot thrive if it insists on masterpieces in a hurry. 
\ repertory needs to be acquired ; more important, the idea must be got 
into as many heads as possible that English opera can be produced— 
manufactured, if you like, to begin with ; because the habit, the industry 
of, opera composition needs to be engendered, as a means of tilling and 
fertilising the soil. Thz proportion of operas that have survived from 
the past, the fittest of thousands in a perpetual and purposive (and 
financially endowered) struggle for existence, is few. 

But, as I say, a repertory is needed in any and all national opera houses. 
I would regard as a comforting thought the prospect that some time in 
the future such a work as The O/ympians might not be judged one of 
the most distinguished in a year’s programmes. Such a thought involves 
immense optimism and belief in mutual improvement. The chance, of 
course, is that fifty years from now The O/ympians will be accepted as a 
‘classic.’ I have heard the suggestion that Mr. Bliss and Mr. Priestley 
should put their heads together again over The Olympians, revise it, 
‘reform it altogether,’ for the sake of the excellent parts. Artists don’t 
work this way. Once their children are born they must be left to go 
their ways—and to thrive, if they can, though bandy. 


* The Olympians, Act II. Margherita Grandi as Diana Fox Photos 
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Kenneth Schon as Jupiter Fox Photos 


Harold D. Rosenthal : 

Two further hearings of this opera have served to strengthen the 
impressions already formed, and caused one to ponder over the possibility 
of the work in its present form ever mairitaining itself in the repertory, 
let alone becoming a popular success ; to achieve the latter some drastic 
revision of the second and third acts would appear to be necessary. The 
first act appears almost perfect as to music and text, but the second act 
hovers between reality and phantasy and is a far too long and static 
affair, while the last act is a typical Priestley finale, untidy, inconclusive 
and dramatically an anti-climax. 

The slow pace adopted by Bliss much of the time does not help the 
several longueurs of the text, and one feels that had he alternated the 
purely lyrical portions of the score with passages of dramatic recitative, 
this would have had the effect of speeding up the whole action. 

Since the first performance there have been about ten minutes’ worth 
of cuts, the longest of which is Hector’s passage in the second act which 
tells of ‘ the legend that has haunted me since a child . . . every now and 
then, when the moon is full and the night is filled with magic, then their 
ancient power returns’; in fact quite the worst cut that could have been 
made, for it explains the kernel of the opera. A few lines of the night- 
watchman have gone, and more could follow ; cuts would also improve 
the solos of Diana and Mars in this act; and in the last act Jupiter is 
still a bore and the exorcising scene still deadly serious. 

The cast have now sung themselves into their parts, especially Mme. 
Grandi who appears to enjoy hefself immensely. Audiences are now 
more numerous in the lower than the upper parts of the house, and are 
still quite enthusiastic, though one feels that, as with Grimes, it is a 
specialised audience, 
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Arthur Notcutt: 

To find a parallel for the preséntation of a new British opera on the 
opening night of a Covent Garden season, it is necessary to go back to 
1923 when Holst’s The Perfect Foo/ was given by the B.N.O.C. Other 
British operas heard at Covent Garden in addition to Peter Grimes in- 
clude Delius’s Vi//age Romeo and Juliet, Goossens’ Judith and Don Juan 
de Mandra, Lloyd’s The Serf: but none, with the exception of Peter Grimes, 
has maintained a place in the repertory. 

The Olympians cannot be compared with any of these, being entirely 
different in style, form and construction. The collaboration of two 
such distinguished names as Priestley and Bliss led to the highest expecta- 
tions. Mr. Priestley describes his work as a Romantic Comedy, and has 
devised a clever and original theme which he has developed with his 
especial genius. Having now heard the opera four times I remain of the 
opinion formed at the final dress rehearsal that it is still too long in spite 
of some cuts. The first act is by far the best of the three—and the first 
half of the second act (after the Night Watchman has finished his weari- 
some reflections) is a sheer delight. It is when the Gods and Goddesses 
make their entrance that the descent begins so sharply. The series of 
Tableaux or Pageants—for want of a better name—are far too drawn out ; 
neither are these various scenes helped by the inadequate voices of two 
of the Gods or the fussiness of the stage production. The last act is 
unfortunately the weakest of all; after an effective aria for Diana, it 
deteriorates into the dull exorcising scene ; and is only partially redeemed 
by the final wedding scene and the effective climax with the player-gods 


Shirley Russell and James Johnston as the Lovers 








setting out on the road again—a flash of inspiration that only a Priestley 
could have devised. 

There are some fine moments in the comedy, such as in the first act 
when the players realise that the divine fire is about to descend on them ; 
the hurling of the thunderbolt in Act II; and the closing scene of the 
opera previously described. What of the characters? Lavatte domin- 
ates each scene ; the strolling players are most ingeniously differentiated ; 
but Madeleine and Hector, attractive as they are, are not much more than 
cardboard lovers. To me The O/ympians as an opera does not make a 
great appeal, but each time I hear it I am more attracted by the music. 
From the start, Bliss achieves the right atmosphere and to those who 
have hitherto regarded him as a modernist, this score must have come 
as a delightful surprise. It is beautifully orchestrated, romantic in 
character and full of enchanting melody. The choral writing is finely 
developed and in Mercury’s music he shows the practised hand of a 
composer of ballet. The charm and delicacy of the Strolling Players 
motif is fascinating, and the love music with its sensuous orchestration 
and subtle modulations is of great beauty. For a first opera Bliss has 
assuredly succeeded. 


Richard Buckle: 

There may always have been a few besides myself from whom the 
announcement of a new opera by Bliss and Priestley wrung no cry of 
gladness, and who, 4 propos of buying British, would more readily have 
welcomed a work by Lennox Berkeley, say, with words by Miss Compton 
Burnett ; nevertheless the theme of The Olympians didn’t sound at all 
bad. Came the first night and we heard the opera. The first act, varied 
in pace and texture, was not disagreeable, in spite of no really exciting 
writing for the voice and a paucity of stimulating melody. That the 
lovers should have their first love scene in the third person and in fancy 
Cress, so to speak, was an amusing device ; and the players were worked 
up to an effective climax for the curtain. With the second act disillusion 
set in: the music kept jogging dowdily and pretentiously along, but 
Priestley’s banalities soon overflowed the narrow vessel of dramatic 
structure. Whatever gifts Mr. Priestley may have as a story-teller, he is 
no poet, anc his lyric passages are as banal as Noel Coward’s and not so 
neat. Of the singers, Margherita Grandi as Diana let out one noble note 
in Act I, when bargaining with Lavatte, and indeed made the most of her 
role thoughout. Murray Dickie, cast in the minor role of the Curé, has 
a small pure tenor. Edith Coates and Howell Glynne were quite ade- 
quate: the rest negligible. The production, occasionally excellent, was 
worst in the very difficult second act, when the gods have to pop up all 
over the courtyard like those awful toys sold in Oxford Street, while the 
rest of the cast rolls around them in unseemly abandon. Contrary to 
their usual practice, Covent Garden did not try to pep up a feeble produc- 
tion with a chi-chi scenic designer, but went out of their way to secure 
the dullest on the market. Mr. Bryan’s dresses were much better than 
his sets. May I lay a bet that not even in 1835 was brandy served in 
balloon glasses in French country taverns ? 
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Drawing by Keith Vauzhan 


Benjamin Britten’s Operas 


by Erwin Stein 

When Peter Grimes was heard for the first time at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre in June 1945, enthusiasts thought this event was to inaugurate 
a new era of English opera. We cannot guess after a lapse of only five 
years whether their hope is to be fulfilled or not. Britten himself has 
certainly done his utmost to prepare the ground. In each of the following 
four years he wrote a work for the musical stage, each of a different 
character and representing a different type: The Rape of Lucretia was 
composed in 1946, Albert Herring in 1947, The Beggar’s Opera in 1948 
and The Little Sweep in 1949. There is little likelihood of a new Britten 
opera being completed in 1950, but in 1951 we may be presented with 
another operatic work, and this time again on a large scale with full 
orchestra and chorus. Five operas, written in five successive years and 
immediately produced under the supervision of the composer! This 
is no mean beginning to a supposedly new era. Obviously the works are 
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not all equally important and their scope differs widely. The score of 
The Beggar’s Opera is only a new realisation of old tunes—though Britten 
confesses it has been harder work than a new composition—and The 
Little Sweep is a slight opera for children with an orchestra of seven 
players. It looks as if this small scale opera would have the broadest 
appeal of them all. Yet it was Pe/er Grimes, opening the series with the 
full orchestration of grand opera, that first caught the imagination of 
the public. Here all the paraphernalia of musical stage witchcraft are 
exploited ; orchestra and scene compete in painting the sea, in storm and 

g, in sunshine or moonlight, as a background before which a moving 
story is movingly told; here are fine and exciting parts to sing and to 
act tor both soloists and chorus ; and the whole is as refreshingly realistic 
as realism in opera goes. 

Some fans of grand opera were disappointed when after Peter Grimes 
Britten unexpectedly turned to a very different type of opera with The 
Rape of Lucretia. Even if they admitted that the classical subject demanded 
a high degree of stylisation and restraint, they still missed their beloved 
large orchestra. Yet the reason for the employment of a small ensemble 
in Lucretia and the subsequent operas was simply that Britten needed a 
company with which he could work artistically to his heart’s desire. He 
founded a new company, the English Opera Group, because elsewhere 
the working conditions were not to his satisfaction. If he had then been 
put in charge of a large house, maybe he would have written other large 
scale operas. As it was, he had to be content with restricted means, 
and this was not much of a sacrifice to him. Less splendour, perhaps, 
but greater intimacy could be obtained. Lucretia’s tate stirs no lesser 
dramatic emotions that Peter Grimes’s. Presented by only eight characters 
and twelve musicians, the whole is projected on to a smaller scale and 
becomes the more refined and subtle. One need only remember the 
women’s ensembles of the first act, or the Slumber Song of the second, 
with the subsequent description of Tarquinius’s stealthy walk through 
the house, to realise the kind of inspiration Britten received from his 
self imposed restrictions. In comparison with the popular appeal of 
Peter Grimes, Lucretia has been called a collector’s piece, yet to many it 
has become the most cherished of all Britten’s operas. 

And the large orchestra? Opera in our time has suffered from 
heavy scoring, and I believe this to be one reason why the art of singing 
has declined. Great is the temptation for any composer to exploit the 
huge forces at his disposal, yet—need it be said ?—the singer should 
remain more than only audible; he should be enabled to employ the 
whole range of dynamics and inflexions at his disposal without being 
frustrated by the prominence of the orchestral colour. It is an old 
complaint, and I remember when as a boy I saw my first operas, I was 
embarrassed by the fact that the voices could not be heard. And those 
were the great days of great voices at the old Vienna Opera! The 
employment of a small group of instruments corresponds with Britten’s 
ideas as to the places of voices and orchestra in opera: it should be the 
singers and not the instruments that carry the burden of the music. 
Already in Peter Grimes he had used his large orchestra sparingly. 
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The success of Britten’s operas is largely due to their clear cut shapes. 
It depends entirely on the manner of presentation, that is, on their form, 
how much of the composer’s ideas can be taken in by the listener. To 
be sure, form is nothing but the realisation of the artist’s ideas. Thus 
the music of Peter Grimes is full of variety and surprising contrasts, while 
Lucretia is more uniform and pure in style. Both operas are based on 
the same formal principle: set pieces, such as arias and ensembles, 
alternate with loosely knit recitatives. The basic principle, however 
varied its application may be, assures clear outlines to the musical form. 
It is similar in Albert Herring, Britten’s comic opera. Here recitatives 
abound, but how variedly are they shaped! A comic opera asks for 
variety and its form must be utterly flexible if all the fun is to come off. 
The squareness of Hugo Wolf’s Corregidor is a warning example. Where 
the music of A/bert Herring becomes strictly formal it intends to be 
parodistic, as in the Threnody of the third act. There are recitatives 
which are even freer than the secco, when the accompaniment continues 
repeating some pattern without regard to the time and tempo of the 
voices ; or when the voices sing together, each at its own pace, resulting 
in the hubbub which the situation on the stage requires. These are 
extreme cases. As a rule the parlando of the recitatives either changes 
suddenly or develops gradually into the cantabile ot the set pieces which 
still remain the backbone of the musical structure. The loose form 
keeps the music as flexible as the vivid stage action demands. In this 
the composer has clearly followed the example set by Verdi’s Fa/staff. 

Britten’s version of The Beggar’s Opera is a feast of skill. His score of 
fifty-five vocal numbers includes sixty-six of John Gay’s choice of fine 
old tunes. Although many originally resemble each other, Britten’s 
settings have invested each with a different and well defined character, 
appropriate to its occurrence on the scene. The dialogue is often 
blended with the music and in this way the transitions from the spoken 
to the sung words, and vice versa, appear less abrupt; the dramatic 
impact is not lost. On two occasions Britten has combined two of the 
tunes into one number, here again tightening the operatic form. And 
when Macheath appears in the Condemned Hold, out of Gay’s ten 
fragments of tunes a big scena is built in the form of a Passacaglia. 

The Little Sweep is part of an entertainment for young people called Le#’s 
Make an Opera, and its outstanding feature is the directness of the music 
which in spite of its simplicity never plays down to the children—they 
wouldn’t like it. The aim is obviously to make the children opera- 
minded, and they quite agree that opera must not be exclusively con- 
cerned with love. 

With his five works Britten has given English opera the chance of a 
good start. How then have they fared in the world at large? If we 
compare the numbers of their performances we must bear in mind that 
they cover scarcely four years as far as Peter Grimes is concerned, and 
proportionately less for the rest. Still, the figures are about the same 
tor Peter Grimes and The Rape of Lucretia, with some two hundred per- 
formances of each, and, incidentally, each opera performed in thirty-two 
cities. But there is a difference. Peter Grimes has been played fifty 
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times in this country, almost equally shared between Sadler’s Wells and 
Covent Garden, and one hundred and forty-two times abroad. So far 
there have been twenty-three different productions in fifteen countries, 
and the languages in which the opera has been sung include French, 
Italian, German, Swedish, Danish, Flemish, Czech, Hungarian and 
Finnish. At Hamburg and Budapest the opera is in the repertory for 
the third year running. The Royal Flemish Opera at Antwerp is 
planning a revival in 1950. Apart from London, Hamburg tops the 
list with more than twenty performances, next comes Copenhagen with 
sixteen, and if in some cities the number has been considerably less, one 
need only remember how much the success of an opera depends on the 
quality of its production—which we know is not everywhere the same. 

The Rape of Lucretia has been in the particular care of the English 
Opera Group, whose casts gave one hundred and fifteen performances 
in England and abroad. In addition there have been eighty performances 
with twelve different productions in eight foreign countries. These 
figures, it seems, show a fair appreciation of what is a collector’s piece. 
Albert Herring is not yet three years of age, but has been played about 
eighty times, mainly by the English Opera Group. Yet there have been 
fifteen performances elsewhere, the latest at the University of Southern 
California, with Carl Ebert as the producer. A number of performances 
of both Albert Herring and The Beggar’s Opera are forthcoming early in 
1950, some of them in Germany. It is worth recording that German 
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opera houses are again playing a part in operatic life and that this is 
increasing. Peter Grimes has been given there as often as in England. 

With a total number of performances approaching the six hundred 
mark, the growth of English opera during the past few years cannot be 
called unsatisfactory. If in the main it has been limited to the works of a 
single composer, do not let us forget that when the arts begin to flourish 
it is generally on the initiative of one man. The others take time to 
make up their minds before they follow him. 


























Joan Cross as Cherubino 
Photo Angus Faith 


Joan Cross 
by Channell Hardy 


It was early in 1930 that I first 
conceived the idea of making the 
journey to the Waterloo Road to 
see what they were “doing with 
Opera” on the other side of the 
river. It was partly curiosity that 
drew me there and partly a wish to 
see La Forza del Destino, which my 
not unvaried experience had so far 
denied me. At that time I was 
somewhat snobbishly concerned 
with Opera, having been taken at 
an early age to hear Caruso and Destinn in Madama Butterfly at Covent 
Garden, graduating through Bayreuth, Salzburg and Munich back to the 
International seasons at Covent Garden. 





Let it be said at once that it was a valiant effort that I witnessed at the 
Old Vic that night, but it was an effort. The scenery was impoverished, 
the acting without imagination and the singing for the most part un- 
distinguished, while the idea of fitting suitable English words to the 
wonderful music had apparently occurred to nobody. I was interested, 
of course, but unmoved—until the Leonora stepped on to the stage, or, 
more exactly, until she opened her mouth to sing. Here was a girl not 
of classic countenance, nor of classic build, and certainly not displaying 
any noticeable talent as an actress. But what a stream of sheer beauty 
of sound, as yet imperfectly controlled, floated across to that closely- 
packed, noisy and appreciative audience! This was Joan Cross. This, 
as anyone who was present on that memorable night will agree, was an 
artist in the making. How far she has travelled towards a perfection of 
voice and what intelligence she has brought to bear on her approach 
to the portrayal of a character on the stage, many to-day will know. 


Let us trace the career of one who has played so important a part 
in the development of Opera in England over the last twenty years, 
who has undertaken successfully more leading soprano roles than any 
other singer in this country, who has taken charge of an Opera C ompany 
and steered it through the most difficult months of the war, who is 
capable of producing an opera at Covent Garden, of sustaining the leading 
and non-singing part in a radio adaptation of a classic, and of translating 
a whole work from Czechoslovak into rhymed English. So much and 
more has Joan Cross achieved. Here is a remarkable woman ! 
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Her early training as a violinist can doubtless be held responsible to 
some extent for the extreme musicianship which she has displayed 
throughout her singing career. It was not for long that she was allowed 
to remain in the chorus at the Old Vic, and she stepped immediately 
into leading parts. A glance at some of these will show the unusual 
range she was able to cover even in those early days. 

Cherubino in Figaro and the First Lady in The Magic Flute led quickly 
to Elizabeth in Tannhduser, to which were added Lola in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, both Mercedes and Frasquita in Carmen and Alice in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. There followed Ann Chute in The Lily of Killarney, Countess 
Ceprano in Rigoletto, and, in the true tradition of repertory, at alternate 
performances both the Priestess and Aida in Verdi’s Aéda, and Venus 
and Elizabeth in Tannhduser. She learned Elsa in ten days on ’bus journeys 
to and from the theatre, and went on to Pamina, Donna Elvira, Mimi, 
a moving Desdemona and a triumphant Violetta. Then came the 
Countess in Figaro, Marguerite, Micaela and her first Butterfly in 1931 
at the recently opened Sadler’s Wells Theatre. This year brought also 
Dido, Antonia and Giulietta in Ta/es of Hoffmann, and her first appearance 
at Covent Garden. This was as Mimi at an evening performance in 
September after singing Pamina at the Old Vic in the afternoon of the 
same day—a notable achievement. Three weeks later she sang Elsa 
at Covent Garden and again Mimi. 1932 and 1933 gave her further 
opportunities, as Amelia in The Masked Ball, Donna Anna, the Wife in 
Benjamin’s The Devil Take Her, Fior- 
diligi, Koupava in The Snow Maiden 
and Militrissa in Tsar Sa/tan. She 
sang Desdemona to Lauritz Mel- 
chior’s Otello at Covent Garden in 
1934, returning to the Old Vic for 
Lady Macbeth in an admired work 
by Lawrance Collingwood, Rosa- 
linda in Fledermaus and an unfor- 
gettable Tatiana in Eugen Onegin. 

These roles were repeated con- 
stantly, with the addition of the 
Princess in Stanford’s Travelling 
Companion, Xenia in Boris Godounov 
and Marenka in The Bartered Bride 
in the following year, and a re- 
appearance! at’Covent Garden to 
sing Micaela to Conchita Supervia’s 
Carmen. In 1936 and 1937 we 
were to see her Anne in Falstaff, 
an exquisite Mary in Vaughan 


Joan Cross as Butterfly, which she first 
sang at the Old Vic in 1931 
Photo Debenham 











Williams’ Hugh the Drover, Gilda and, finally, Sieglinde, in which role 
she displayed her greatest talents to date. 

But greater triumphs were to come, culminating in 1939 when she sang 
the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier. Many believe that this last will remain 
the peak of her operatic career. It was her misfortune and that of all 
who did aot witness her performance that the war prevented this opera 
from being repeated again and again. The enchantment of her singing, 
the emotion of her acting and the beauty of her appearance proved her 
to be the finest English operatic artist of the day, all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the Marschallin was unforgettably associated 
with the name of Lotte Lehmann who for many seasons in this country 
had made this part her own. 

It was in the early years of the war that Joan Cross had the oppor- 
tunity to show her ability to administer and to lead a company of singers. 
The theatre in London was dead, Sadler’s Wells Theatre itself had given 
its last performance, Faust, on that fateful September 7th, 1940. The 
pathos of this birthday gift to herself was apparent to Joan Cross after 
the fall of the curtain in the knowledge that London was in flames. The 
next “ season ”’ there, to be ironical, was devoted to the transformation 
of the theatre into a hostel for local residents who had been bombed out 
of their homes. For this relief Joan Cross and some of her fellow 
artists worked unsparingly, and she managed miraculously to combine 
with it hospital work near her home in St. John’s Wood. 

By this time the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company was depleted of many 
of its singers and staff. Tyrone Guthrie had organised a tour with a 
handful of the’simpler works and a minimum of scenery. A short season 
was given at the New Theatre, London, to the accompaniment of 























Joan Cross as Fiordiligi (photo Alexander Bender); and opposite as the 
Marschallin in the Sadler’s Wells production of 1939 (phota Debenham) 








air-raid sirens. At this stage there seemed to be no one willing to take 
charge, and the threat of having to disband faced the Company. Here 
it was that Joan Cross, loyal to the organisation which had provided her 
with her first chance, accepted the challenge. She was emboldened to 
extend the repertory on the road, and further increasingly ambitious 
seasons at the New Theatre followed. 

The onerous duties and responsibilities, however, of her position 
weighed heavily upon her, for it can truly be said that the mantle of 
Lillian Baylis had for the time being descended upon her shoulders. 
Of necessity she was singing less and less, and at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity she handed over her duties. 

I cannot pass over this stage of her career without a reference to her 
Mrs. Peachum in Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The Beggar’s Opera. 
The sordid refinement and abandoned drollery ot her characterisation 
stamped her as a comic of the first order. By contrast she was at this 
period giving a glorious account of Belinda in Purcell’s Dido and Aineas. 

Mention of Tyrone Guthrie here reminds me also of an occasion of 
some significance. Mr. Guthrie’s activities had hitherto been con- 
centrated on producing plays, and he came to Opera with little or no 
experience of it. He found it of absorbing interest, but was quick to 
notice a different standard of acting among singers from that of his 
legitimate players. After a particularly tiring rehearsal I heard him say 
to Joan Cross, “ What I like about rehearsing you, Joan, is that as an 
actress you are a real professional ”—a high compliment from a producer 
of his calibre to a singer whose stage knowledge was never taught but 
culled with experience and intelligence. 

At the end of the war and since, the name of Joan Cross has become 
inseparably associated with the work of Benjamin Britten. How for- 
tunate for boun that their paths met. Peer Grimes would probably not 
have been born without the inspiration of Joan Cross, and Peter Pears 
might have been lost to opera without her encouragement. The Rape 
of Lucretia and Albert Herring followed, both with widely differing parts 
in which she could show her exceptional talents. At this time the English 
Opera Group was formed. It is to be hoped that the combination of 
these rare musical minds will bring to light many more masterpieces. 

How important a part Joan Cross has played in the development of 
Opera in England in the last twenty years has still to be fully appreciated. 
Undoubtedly she is the founder of a new conception of the presentation 
of Opera, embodying imagination in scenic design, singers who can 
move and act, and English words that can be sung and heard. It has 
been a pleasure to watch the progress of this development, which was 
manifested in Joan Cross’s own ability to create an impression, a thought 
or an atmosphere with an intelligent action and with an economy of gesture. 

No record of this career is complete without mention of the help that 
Joan Cross has extended always to young singers. At Sadler’s Wells 
she was constantly seeking new talent, ready at any time to hear a singer, 
and, where possible, to find an opening. Many who are well-known 
to-day have reason to be grateful to her for their first chance. She now 
has joint charge of a School of Opera in which she herself teaches, not 
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Joan Cross as Lady Billows in * Albert Herring’ Photo Angus McBean 


singing as might be expected, but acting. Moreover, she finds time to 
continue her own singing studies, an object-lesson that might be followed 
to advantage by many a less accomplished singer. Her present and 
future activities will continue to be watched with interest. Two years 
ago she produced Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden and she has visited 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and Norway with the Britten operas. 
She remains a popular radio and concert artist, and sang as freshly as 
ever in Peter Grimes at Covent Garden in November last. Her production 
of Traviata is due at Sadler’s Wells at the time of writing. 
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I was asked once to describe the quality of Joan Cross’s voice, but it 
was not possible. 1 was able to refer to her technical ability, the discipline 
with which she uses it, enabling her to succeed equally in producing an 
exquisite purity for Mozart and a rich warmth for Verdi. Her infinite 
knowledge of matters musical, her unapparent breathing, her line, attack, 
colour, in fact, all that is understood by musicianship—these are qualities 
that spring to mind, but they are for discussion by abler critics than I. 
In the final reckoning this individual voice must be heard. 

A touching tribute was paid to her by a regular member of the 
audience at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. He directed in his will 
that if he were killed during the war a sum of money should be devoted 
to a personal gift to Joan Cross whose voice had given him so many 
happy hours during his lifetime. He was in fact killed, and an antique 
brooch was presented to her by his family and remains one of her 
treasured possessions. 

One last word about the woman in this portrait, for the range of her 
personal accomplishments is as varied as a ‘catalogue of her operatic 
roles. A horseback rider, an avid reader, a gardener with the “ greenest ” 
fingers, needlewoman, collector of antiques, prose stylist and connoisseur 
of good food. Add to these a natural wit, a gift for conversation, a 
faculty for friendship and a bubbling, joyous sense of humour, and the 
result is an exceptional actress, an exceptional singer, an exceptional 
person—Joan Cross—a woman of par‘s. 


Joan Cross at home Photo Angus McBean 
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Tudor Davies and Mary Lewis in ‘ Hugh the Drover,’ 1924 Photo Sasha 


‘Hugh the Drover’ 


by Steuart Wilson 


While I was an undergraduate at Cambridge the triennial Greek play 
occurred in my second year and I was chosen as a member of the Chorus. 
The play was Aristophanes’ “ Wasps”, as it was the turn for comedy, 
and the Greek Play Committee asked a young Cambridge man to write 
the music, and in that way I became acquainted personally with Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

That was in 1909. Later on I was fortunate enough to maintain that 
friendship and I cannot say here all that it meant to me. But it led, in 
the summer of 1914, to a request from him that I should come and help 
at a piano run-through of an opera he had nearly completed, in order 
that the librettist might hear how it was shaping. So one afternoon I 
was given a considerable quantity of quires of music in exercise-book 
form, with several loose leaves and bits and pieces, and William Denis 
Browne and I retired to put into some kind of performance these bits 
of music of which we had no previous knowledge. Denis Browne— 
another Cambridge friend, most gifted and most versatile, a 1914 victim, 
immediately took charge, and after a day’s work we gave together a 
complete performance of the opera, overture, choruses, solos and all. 
The audience was the composer and the librettist, Harold Child. Then 
came the war and the opera retired into the cupboard, and the composer 
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joined the army. In 1924 the opera— Hugh the Drover —came out of 
the cupboard and was performed at the Royal College of Music in 1925. 
It was also taken into the repertory of the British National Opera Com- 
pany and played from then on until the Company wound up. I had the 
misfortune to be in France in 1924 and in hospital in the summer of 1925 
and I never saw the Royal College performance, but I was just able to 
crawl into the theatre to see the B.N.O.C. 

It was an experience very deeply moving indeed to see an opera, which 
I had known before its birth almost, and remembered and passionately 
desired to sing, come to life in other hands, with other ideas, without 
my own romance in it, satisfying yet personally acutely disappointing. 
The company did not know it very well, the stage set was of the old 
fashioned picture postcard kind with a conventional olde-worlde look 
of a Cotswold church with a slate roof! The cast was not perfect, to 
to my ears, who had dreamed it for ten long years. The stage plot has 
always stuck at one or two points, and all the while the B.N.O.C. toured 
it, Proctor Gregg tried to get the composér to make various additions 
and alterations to it. By that time the vocal score had been printed, and 
a new score would be necessary. Now it has been largely re-written in 
the second act and an “ intermezzo ” provided. ¢ The various stages of 
that would be of the greatest interest in a discussion on methods of 
operatic writing—all the material is there, the note books which the 
composer gave to me in memory of our first performance, the first 
version, an intermediate version and now the final stage version. 

As an opera in the repertory it had the disadvantage of being too short 
for a full dress show and rather long fora “‘Cav.and Pag.” turn. Nor was 
there available its obvious partner. But it has such obvious merits that 
it seems curious that it has been overlooked for so long. The libretto 
seems simple enough, and the plot seems to have the elements of natural 
“situations.” It takes some time before the listener realises the remark- 
able literary skill that has gone in to the libretto; the rhyme schemes 
have a subtlety which is worthy of Thomas Hardy, there is no conventional 
“lyric ” in the whole opera, but there are instead a succession of oppor- 
tunities for changing emotional qualities, which are the basis of opera, 
changing verbal rhythms which assist the composer to variety of musical 
schemes, and varied scenes which lead to the employment in ordered 
sequence of the musical elements of solo, ensemble and chorus. The 
great new visual element was to be the fight between John the Butcher 
and Hugh the Drover, and the first pair of combatants went to an old 
boxing pro. to have lessons in the technique of fighting without gloves 
in the true style of Heenan and Sayers, and of looking the part as well in 
the style of the Sporting Print. Here was verismo carried right through. 
The audience always enjoyed the fight though they did not seem to 
appreciate enough that the libretto they heard was a work of sensitive 
literary taste and skill. The music they appreciated at once, but they 
were soon told by the Press that it was all ‘ this folk song stuff’, and 
that it would never do, and in fact that if they had liked it they showed 
their bad taste and lack of wide knowledge of how and what to despise. 
The music has not had ideal interpreters yet, because it needs the 
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simplicity of the ballad singer together with the emotional display of the 
opera singer, and it is mighty difhcult to prevent the latter from crowding 
the former out of the theatre. There is one aria in particular, for 
“‘ Mary ” in the first act, where an alternating rhythm of 3/4 and 6/8 
must be sung with an exact mathematical relationship and an absolute 
steadiness of the quaver beat. This is seldom achieved by singers to 
whom a quaver is less than Hecuba to anyone ! 

Yet despite these drawbacks—its slow start, its reconstruction, its 
folk song bias, there is no doubt that it will one day be ‘discovered’ 
at its true value as an opera of great natural emotional charm and power. 
Re-written in a political vein, the speeches of Mary and Hugh to the 
crowd as they drive off from the village which threatened their loves and 
narrowed their existences would make a stirring harangue adapted to any 
ideology. The false premise that is being attacked in the opera is 
Respectability. Is that why it has not made a smash hit ? 

‘Angélique’ 
ngelique 
by Edward Renton 

Jacques Ibert’s Angélique, which will be given its first English perform- 
ances by the London Opera Club in the Fortune Theatre on 2oth and 2tst 
February, is described by the composer as an opéra farce. The story is 
of the slenderest. Boniface, the owner of a Paris china-shop, is per- 
suaded by his salesman friend, Charlot, that the only way to rid himself 
of his shrewish wife, Angélique, is to put her up for sale. There are 
polyglot customers and the dénouement introduces a pantomime devil, 
but Boniface, after an attempt at suicide, is left with a last despairing 
cry to the audience—‘ She’s still for sale.’ 

All this presents the composer with ample opportunity for astringent 
wit and evocative eclecticism of style. Ibert, born in 1890, was pitch- 
forked from his studies at the Paris Conservatoire into World War I. 
In 1919 he won the Prix de Rome. After his return to Paris he produced 
works for orchestra, for the theatre, including besides Angélique (1926) 
two other operas, Le Roi d’ Yvetot and Gomzague, and a considerable 
amount of chamber music for wind instruments. In 1937 he was appointed 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, a post which he still holds. 

Ibert’s style, like the man, is highly civilised. In line with his admira- 
tion for the 17th and 18th centuries but employing all the devices of 
modern harmony and rhythmic subtlety, it eschews romanticism and 
achieves with admirable economy the maximum of clarity, colour and 
wit. His prediliction for wind instruments is reflected in his virtuoso 
orchestration for them. 

Angélique, generally regarded as the composer’s chef d’cuvre, gives 
him ideal opportunity for local colour in the delineation of the suitors. 
The ensembles are a model of apparent simplicity, uniting largely diatonic 
vocal lines with ingenious instrumentation and harmonic surprises. In 

a typically French manner he combines an unerring sense of the theatre 
with a penetrating but tolerant eye for the follies of mankind. 
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The 
Accademia 
Chigiana 


by Erich Alport 


In the centre of Siena stands the 
Palazzo Chigi Saracini, a massive, 
gothic building with a tower and 
battlements, overshadowing the 
narrow street and dominating its 
neighbourhood in unquestioned 
feudal supremacy. Nothing leads 
one to suppose that inside one 
would find Nadia Boulanger sitting 
at a piano and talking about Bach 
to a rapt audience in a magnificent 
white and gold Concert Room. Nor is it usual to be received in 
a Musical Academy—for such it unmistakably proved to be—by 
impeccable footmen in white ties,tand to be allowed to wander 
through a flight of drawing-rooms, state bedrooms and other living- 
rooms, all in use, decorated in the styles of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
hung with paintings by Sienese, Florentine and Umbrian masters. 

The owner of this noble mansion, Count Guido Chigi Saracini, has 
devoted his life to the service of his two loves: the town of Siena and 
the art of Music. As a very young man, in 1908, he accepted an offer 
to manage the Siena Quintet which had recently been formed, and so 
successful was he in making a place for chamber-music in his native city, 
where it scarcely existed before, that he conceived the idea of creating a 
centre for Music in Siena and of building a Concert Hall in his house. 
The first World War intervened ; but on St Cecilia’s Day, 1923, the 
Hall, named “ Micat in Vertice”’ by the Count after his family’s motto 
(“It Shines on the Summit ’”’), was inaugurated and became one of the 
liveliest centres of music in Italy. Nearly all Italian musicians of repute, 
and many foreign artists, have played or sung there ; the programmes of 
these concerts occupy a row of volumes, and the signed photographs 
of the performers several walls! The fame of the institution grew 
from year to year so that, when Count Chigi, in 1931, organised a 
Summer Course of Music, applications for admission far exceeded the 
available places. 

Out of this first Summer Course developed the “ Accademia Musicale 
Chigiana ” which, every year, admits about 200 students, after a fairly 
exacting entrance examination, to courses lasting two months. These 
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Courses are “‘ Corsi di perfezionamento,” or finishing courses. Students 
have to show diplomas, or other evidence of studies successfully com- 
pleted elsewhere in their branches of music. The Accademia Chigiana 
also awards diplomas at the end ot each Course. In 1949, principal 
subjects taught, and their teachers, were: Piano and Harpsichord 
(Agosti, Scarpini, and Ruggero Gerlin), Organ (Fernando Germani), 
Violin and ’Cello (Gioconda de Vito and Gaspar Cassado), Concert and 
Opera Singing (Giorgio Favaretto and Ines Alfani Tellini), Conducting 
(Alceo Galliera) and Ensemble Playing (the Quintet of the Academy). 
Besides, lectures and special classes were held in English Music (by 
Keith Falkner and Francis Toye), J. S. Bach (by Nadia Boulanger), 
Four Sonatas of Beethoven, Film Music, and other subjects. Normally, 
Composition is also taught, but it had to be omitted last year. 

To celebrate the 20th anniversary of its foundation, the Accademia 
Chigiana is holding an International Competition for a Chamber Opera in 
One Act (without chorus). The prize is Five hundred thousand liras. The 
opera chosen will be performed in Siena in 1951, under the direction 
and at the expense of the Academy. 

The conditions are as follows :— 

Compositions must reach the Accademia Musicale Chigiana, Siena, Italy, 
not later than 30th April, 1950. 

Scores submitted must be distinguished by a motto and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing the same motto and enclosing the com- 
petitor’s name, address, and date of birth. 

Orchestral scores must be accompanied by a piano arrangement. 

The composers of works submitted will be responsible for all rights 
accruing to the authors of the librettos used. 

As the performance will be given in Italian, all works must be submitted 
in an Italian version. 

The adjudicating commission’s decision and opinion of works submitted 
will be published in the Journal of the Academy ; but the identity of 
the prize winner only will be disclosed. 

The manuscript of the prize winning opera will remain with the Acca- 

demia Chigiana. 

Manuscripts, other than that of the prize winning work, will be returned 
to their authors at their request within three months of the award 
being made public. 

The Judges reserve their right to award no prize if they consider none 
of the works submitted of sufficient merit. 

In 1951, Count Chigi will be able to look back on over forty years 
during which he established in his beloved Siena—‘ la mia amatissima 
Citta,” as he often calls it—a tradition of music-making of the purest 
and most disinterested kind. It is heartening to find there still exists 
in the Europe of to-day a patron who acts according to his own maxim 
“that Art must be served with unreserved humility and complete dedica- 
tion,” and who also has the position and the means to carry his plans to 
complete success. One wonders—is he the last? Still, his example 
cannot fail to encourage others, even if they may have to find other 
ways to attain similar ends. 
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Gramophone Records 


FRENCH 

Faust: complete (with Géori-Boué, Georges Noré, Roger Rico, 
Huguette Saint-Arnaud, Roger Bourdin, Betty Bannerman, Ernest Frank 
and Royal Philharmonic : Beecham : DBg422-37), Faust: Il était un Roi 
de Thulé and Jewel song (de los Angeles and Orch. : Susskind : DB6938), 
Roméo et Juliette: Waltz song and Les Contes d’ Hoffmann: Doll’s song 
(Catley and Orch. : Eric Robinson : English : C3902). 

One must expect to get new complete recordings of all the favourite 
operas as time goes by, but there seemed less nee:: for a Faust than for 
instance for Rigo/etto or Carmen. Faust is not Gounod’s most attractive 
opera and his invention and material here are far less appealing than in, 
say, Mireille or one of the comedies. However, this is a superior perform- 
ance, rhythmically alive and well rehearsed, and the conductor emphasises 
the delicacy and deft scoring rather than the music’s religiosity and picture 
post-card eroticism. Vocally, there is much less to admire, and no role 
is outstandingly done. Noré is a fine lyric tenor, and Rico’s bass has 
a nice sound to it : but questions of characterisation have obviously not 
arisen to trouble them, and there is nothing of distinction about either’s 
performance. Géori-Boué (wrongly spelled as Géorgi-Boué) and Bourdin 
—husband and wife in real life—have a higher conception of French 
style, but neither is vocally ideally suited to the music and the soprano 
is not the Marguerite that de los Angeles (see below) would make. There 
are a few minor cuts, and two major ones—Valentine’s famous Act I 
aria and Siebel’s scene in Act IV. The recording is of course here far 
better than in the old set, the orchestral playing and general performance 
are perhaps a little to be preferred, but vocally and dramatically Marcel 
Journet and his colleagues give a far finer performance than their 1949 
rivals. 

A new record of the Roi de Thulé and Jewe/ Song is not usually an event, 
but this is an exception to any rule. Victoria de los Angeles recreates 
the scene as it might have sounded to an early audience, and her approach 
is as fresh and vivid as her voice. She omits one verse of the Roj de 
Thulé but otherwise the scene is uncut from the opening recitative to the 
end of the Jewe/ song. A first-class record, and an important singer, who 
is by the way, scheduled to sing one Bohéme at Covent Garden on March 1. 
Gwen Catley sings these two well-known pieces charmingly and her 
bright voice suits them better than did Micheau’s on records a short time 
ago. Her English diction is the worst I ever remember hearing on 
records, but otherwise the disc is creditable. 

ITALIAN 

L’Elisir d'amore: Prendi, per me sei libero and Rigoletto: Tutte le 
feste (Carosio and Orch. : Erede: DB6867), Rigoletto: Questa o quella 
and La donna é mobile (Conley and New S.O. : Royalton-Kisch : Fg298), 
Forza: Overture (Philharmonia: Markevitch: (©3920), Adriana Le- 
couvreur : Poveri fioriand Madama Butterfly : Un bel di (Guerrini and Orch.: 
Collingwood : DX1577). 
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Victoria de los Angeles as Marguerite in Gounod’ s‘ Faust.’ 
She has been engaged by Covent Garden for one perform- 
ance only of Mimi in * La Bohéme’ on March 1. 

—_ Photo van Wyck 


This is about the best recording Carosio has so far 
done. The singing is most beautiful, there is some 
lovely oboe playing at the beginning of the Rigoletto, 
and no other version of either aria is a serious rival 
to these. Conley has a fine voice, but cannot avoid 
fussiness in La donna anda certain brashness in Questa 
0 quella. A worthwhile souvenir record, but no more: Schipa (DA885) 
and Caruso (DA1303) are still the best available versions. In spite of a 
lack of dynamic contrast, Toscanini’s Forza overture is a superb 
performance (DB6314) and Markevitch’s is better only as a recording. 
It does not sound as though he ‘ felt’ this music, and one cannot see 
how anyone who knows the opera can play the andantino section 
(the tenor aria) asslowly as this. Not recommended. Guerrini 
does Un bel di as well as most, but there are other good versions 
available. The pathetic Adriana aria enters the English catalogues for 
the first time, and this is a notable performance, comparable with the 
famous Muzio’s. 

GERMAN 

Rheingold: Prelude and Wa/kiire: Ride (Philharmonia: Sargent : 
DX 1607), Tristan: Love duet (Traubel, Ralf, Glaz, Metropolitan Opera 
Orch. : Fritz Busch : LX1243-4), Zigeunerbaron: Overture (Philadelphia : 
Ormandy: LX1202); five Lehar records, all accompanied by Ziirich 
Tonhalle Orch., conducted by Victor Reinshagen: Schén ist die Welt: 
Liebste glaub’ an mich and Giuditta: Du bist meine Sonne (Roswaenge : 
K2259), Giuditta: Freunde, das Leben ist Lebenswert and Lastige Witwe : 
Sieh dort den kleinen Pavillon (Roswaenge : K2235), Frasquita: Serenade 
and Zarewitsch: Volgalied (Wittrisch: K2258), Lustige Witwe: Lippen 
schweigen and Paganini: Niemand liebt dich so wie ich (Julia Moor and 
Wittrisch : K2234), Frederika: Sah’ ein Knab’ ein Réslein steh’n and 
Land of Smiles: Dein ist mein ganzes Herz (Roswaenge: K2208). 

Wagnerites will buy DX1607 for the longest E flat major chord in 
existence and also because it is the only version of the Rheingo/d Prelude : 
this difficult recording problem has been capably solved. The other side 
has strong (and, when compared, interesting) competition from Toscanini, 
de Sabata, and Furtwangler, with which it cannot hold its own. The 
Toscanini (DB6546) is the most consistently air-borne, and is recom- 
mended. The Tristan duet is a disappointment. It begins in the middle, 
has a sizeable cut, is distinguished for neither singing, playing, nor con- 
ception, and is badly balanced and ill-recorded. Ralf is not a heaven-sent 
Tristan, and Traubel has not so far been recorded to show the mangificent 
qualities she possessed when I last heard her. The Strauss is a nice record, 
magnificently played, but lacking the last ounce of Viennese feeling. 

The Lehar records vary considerably in value. What is common to 
all is the horrid sound of the upper strings as realised in the recording. 
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It is interesting to compare these various examples of Lehar: all are of 
operetta, except the two examples from Giuditta, which was first produced 
at the Vienna State Opera, with a cast that included Novotna and Tauber, 
and so presumably qualifies as an opera. The far too facile orchestration 
is a consistent factor, but the expressive voice parts of the Paganini duet 
or the Vo/galied make the two pieces on K2259 sound pretty shoddy (this 
disc is not recommended). Again, Giuditfa on K2235 is tar better than 
on K2259. Roswaenge still makes a most satisfactorily vigorous sound, 
but his singing is unpolished and far from graceful : _K2235 is the best of 
his. The Moor-Wittrisch duets are charmingly sung, but one wishes 
the tenor would not pile on the sentimentality quite so thick : in Frasquita 
his serenade is indecently confidential and knowing, and the Vo/galied 
would benefit from a more straight-forward performance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Berenice (Handel): Si, tra i ceppi and Beethoven: In questa tomba 
(Souzay and Paris Cons. Orch. : Lindenberg : K2290), Judas Maccabaeus : 
Sound an alarm and Samson: Why does the god of Israel sleep ? (Booth 
and Orch.: Braithwaite & Robinson: C 3939), Boris Godounov: I have 
attained the highest power and Boris’s Farewell (Christoff and Phil- 
harmonia: Dobrowen: Russian: DB6948 and DB6935). 

Sevxte sings everything with style and refinement, and his Handel and 
Beeitx.ven are no exception. One would have preferred a heavier voice 
for the Handel, but the singing is most praiseworthy. Booth is a hard- 
working and versatile singer, but he cannot make his light voice suitable 
to Sound an alarm: it is time there was a version available to replace the 
deleted Widdop and recorded by a tenor with the requisite weight. The 
Samson is not represented in the catalogues and the record is worth 
having for it alone. 

Christoff’s is remarkable singing, accurate, but exceedingly dramatic : 
the voice is unmistakably Slav—Christoff, like Welitsch, is Bulgarian— 
and the expressive and beautiful mezza voce which he employs to such 
purpose is strongly reminiscent of Chaliapin’s records. But Christoft 
stands on his own merits, and it needs no invocation of the name of the 
great Russian to prove his qualities. The Monologue is spread out on 
to two sides and benefits by the extra space in comparison with the Kipnis 
record reviewed in October. DB6935 does nos include Boris’s death, 
but begins at the Tsar’s panic-stricken seizure just after the end of Pimen’s 
tale and continues up to just before the sound of the passing bell. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s version of the score is used, and the Arié recording, also 
reviewed in October, is interesting as a comparison (it has Moussorgsky’s 
original scoring), and as containing the scene complete to the end of the 
opera. 
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Drawing by Keith Vaughan 


Opera News 
Compiled by Harold D. Rosenthal 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The CARL ROSA COMPANY, which is giving a three weeks season at the 
People’s Palace from February 6 to 25, is scheduled to appear at the 
following centres before the end of May: Wood Green, February 27 ; 
Chiswick, March 6; Blackpool, March 13; Edinburgh, March 27 ; 
Glasgow, April 10; Newcastle, May 5; and Manchester, May 22. A 
revival of Cherubini’s The Water Carrier will be heard in Glasgow. 

The LONDON OPERA CLUB’s immediate plans include the English 
premiére of Ibert’s Angélique at the Fortune Theatre on February 20 and 
21; this work will be given in a double bill with Offenbach’s The Husband 
on the Mat: Geoffrey Dunn will produce. Singers will include Gwen 
Catley, Rose Hill, Eugenie Castle, Trefor Jones, Frank Sale, Max Worthley, 
Roy Ashton, Douglas Craig and Martin Lawrence. Repeat performances 
of Arthur Benjamin’s Prima Donna are promised on May 5 and 6 at the 
same theatre, given on this occasion with Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of 
Susanna. Shortly after, this double bill will be given four times at the 
Bath Festival, alternating with performances of Cimarosa’s Secret Mar- 
riage ; the Boyd Neel Orchestra is engaged for the Bath performances. 

The ENGLISH OPERA GROUP has commissioned a new short opera for 
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this year’s Aldeburgh Festival, The S/eeping Children, music by Brian 
Easdale, libretto by Tyrone Guthrie. The Festival takes place between 
June 17 and 24. Further performances are planned for Cheltenham. 

B.B.c. Boughton’s setting of the Hardy play Queen of Cornwall is to be 
broadcast on February 24 and 27, and two more performances of Hugh 
the Drover are promised on March 10 and 13. In addition to studio and 
theatre broadcasts, there will be further broadcasts on the Third Pro- 
gramme of recordings specially made for the B.B.C. abroad. Radio 
Italiana’s performances of Fa/staff with Giuseppe Taddei in the title role 
and of La Cenerentola with Giulietta Simionato as Angelina are pro- 
visionally listed for March 24 and 27 respectively. The NWDR 
recording of Tiefland is due for a second hearing on March 3. (These 
broadcast dates were given in December, and may have been altered by 
the time this appears in print.) 
AMERICA 

NEW YORK CITY CENTRE. This admirable company began its autumn 
season with its successful production of :Ariadne auf Naxos, in which 
Maria Reining made her New York debut. This was followed by the 
company’s first Rosenkavalier, with the same singer as the Marschallin, 
Frances Bible as Oktavian, Virginia Haskins as Sophie, and Lorenzo 
Alvary (who sings the part of the Police Commissar at the Metropolitan) 
as Ochs ; Joseph Rosenstock conducted. The novelty of this season 
was Prokoviev’s The Love of the Three Oranges in an English translation 
by Victor Seroff. The production was devised by Komisarjevsky, but 
staged by Vladimir Rosing owing to the producer’s illness ; Dobujinsky 
designed the scenery ; and the conductor was Laszlo Halasz. The work, 
which had had its world premiére in Chicago in 1921, had previously 
been given in New York at the Manhattan Opera House by the Chicago 
Opera in 1922, when it scarcely achieved even a succés d’estime. On the 
present occasion it has become the success of the season and extra per- 
formances have had to be arranged. Joan Hammond made her American 
operatic debut as Cio-Cio-San, following it up with performances as 
Aida and Tosca ; the New York critics were favourably impressed without 
being downright enthusiastic. Ann Ayars, Winifred Heidt, Eugene 
Conley and Oscar Natzka are among the other members of this company. 

SAN FRANCISO. This company’s 1949 season although less adventurous 
than usual contained several interesting features, not least among them 
being Italo Tajo’s assumption of the title role of Don Giovanni. Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut, not given in San Francisco since 1927, was revived with 
Licia Albanese, Jussi Bjérling and Enzo Mascherini. Saint-Saens’ 
Samson et Dalila was given with Blanche Thebom, the young American 
mezzo-soprano, as the Philistine temptress and Raoul Jobin as Samson. 
Kirsten Flagstad, whose engagement by the company aroused some 
childish opposition, sang Isolde and the Wa/kire Briinnhilde with 
Svanholm, Janssen and the magnificent Hungarian bass Michael Szekely 
in the casts. Elisabetta Barbato made her American debut as Tosca 
and created quite a sensation, which however was not repeated in her 
subsequent New York appearances—and then was heard in the title 
part of Aida, which according to one critic was ‘ realistically Ethiopian’. 
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Prokoviev’s ‘ Love of the Three Oranges’ at New York City Centre 
Photo Bannister 


THE METROPOLITAN. Edward Johnson’s final season as General 
Manager opened on November 21 with an uneven performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier which Fritz Reiner conducted for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. Erna Berger, newly arrived from Covent Garden where 
she had sung the role of Sophie in English, made her American debut in 
the same part; Eleanor Steber the excellent Sophie of many previous 
performances graduated prematurely to the part of the Marschallin, 
Risé Stevens was the Oktavian, Emanuel List the Ochs and Peter Klein, 
who joined the company this season, the Valzacchi. 

Manon Lescaut, not heard at the Metropolitan since 1929, was the 
season’s first new production, presumably the Metropolitan’s tribute to 
the Puccini anniversary. Dorthy Kirsten sang the title role and con- 
tributed what was by all accounts the outstanding performance of her 
Metropolitan career. Bjérling’s Des Grieux also earned high praise. 
The new settings by Krehen-Crayson, a television designer, and the 
production by Herbert Graf, were roundly condemned; ‘Musical America’ 
wrote of the scenery that ‘ nothing older or more sterile in the way of 
design can be seen in the Metropolitan’s most venerable storehouse 
productions.’ 

The greatest sensation so far this season has been caused by the 
Rumanian conductor Jonel Perlea, who made his debut conducting a 
performance of Tristan and was subsequently in charge of performances 
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of Rigoletto and Carmen. His treatment of the Rzgo/es/to score proved a 
revelation to New York opera-goers. ‘So infinitely beautiful and so 
masterly in technique that a factual description of his virtues sounds 
like hyperbole ’ wrote Cecil Smith in * Musical America’. 

Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina in an English translation will receive its 
first performance by the company during the season, and a revival of 
Simone Boccanegra under the direction of Fritz Stiedry is also scheduled. 
New singers due to appear include Barbato, Conley, Ferdinand Frantz, 
Mascherini and Schoeffer. 

N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY. We do not usually chronicle concert per- 
formances of operas, but the recent performances of E/e&/ra in Carnegie 
Hall have been so widely acclaimed that they surely merit attention. The 
orchestral contribution of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, was, according to all accounts, on a far higher level 
than the usual orchestral accompaniment to opera in New York. Astrid 
Varnay, whose appearances as Salome in Cincinnati and elsewhere last 
year had already marked her as a 
distinguished Strauss singer, gave 
what the veteran critic Herbert 
Peyser described as ‘surpassing 
every Elektra this reviewer has 
witnessed in any operatic represent- 
ation here or abroad for close upon 
forty years.’ Varnay was not the 
only sensation: Elena Nikolaidi, 
the Greek mezzo-soprano of the 
Vienna State Opera was a very suc- 
, cessful Klytemnestra, Irene Jessner 
Setting for «Manon Lescaut’ in San was the Chrysothemis, Janssen the 
Francisco Photo Strohmeyer Otrestes and Jagel the Aegisthus. 





AUSTRIA 

After its contribution to the Salzburg Festival, the VIENNA STATE OPERA 
returned to the Theater an der Wien and the Volksoper at the beginning 
of September, devoting the first two months of the season to repertory 
performances enlivened by the appearance of a number of guest singers 
including Svanholm (Radames, Lohengrin and Otello), Dusolina Giannini 
(Carmen), and Margarete Klose (Ortrud), but it was the American 
baritone, George London, in such roles as Boris and Amonasro, 
who created the vocal sensation of the season. The Munich conductor, 
Georg Solti, took charge of a number of performances with marked 
success including Asda, and Clemens Krauss returned to conduct Fide/io 
and the first post-war production of Meéstersinger. This was a repertory 
performance of the very highest quality, thoroughly well studied, 
and approached from a point of view whose seriousness of purpose 
admitted of no cut and yet allowed a full measure of unexaggerated 
humour. Originally the cast had included Schéffler, Weber, Kunz 
(Beckmesser), Hann (Kothner), Lorenz, and Eipperle (Eva); by mid- 
January, Hotter, Edelmann, Karl Dénch, Poell, Friedrich and Zadek 
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Britten’s version of ‘ The Beggar’s 


Opera’ in Vienna 


(Eva) had taken their places, and 
Moralt was conducting, leaving 
only Dermota (David) and Anday 
(Magdalena) of the first cast. It is 
something of atribute to this reper- 
tory company that the cast should 
still include one of the finest Hans 
Sachs of the generation, a refresh- 
ingly lyrical Walther, and (in Dénch) a Beckmesser of positive brilliance. 
New Productions of Tosca, Falstaff, Trovatore and Oberon are scheduled 
during the season and the Salzburg Titus (under Krips) entered the regular 
repertory at the Theater an der Wien at the end of October. The 
Volksoper’s first new production was Johann Strauss’s A Thousand and 
One Nights which was produced by Oscar Fritz Schuh and conducted by 
Paulik. Esther Réthy, Max Lichtegg and Alfred Jerger were among the 
leading singers. At the beginning of December came the first perfor- 
mance in German of Britten’s version of The Beggar’s Opera, conducted 
by Zallinger and produced by Adolf Rott ; Martha‘Rohs (Polly), Walter 
Héfermayer (L ockit), and Fred Liew ehr (Macheath), were in thecast. We 
understand that the work was very favourably received by press and public 
alike, though the latter was somewhat puzzled by the milieu of the 
English Restoration comedy. From the enthusiastic applause after some 
of Britten’s ensemble settings one may assume that the success would have 
been more sustained if the production had laid greater emphasis on the 
music than on the parodistic elements of the play. Offenbach’s Banditen, 
Richard Strauss’s Schweigsame Frau, and Johann Strauss’s Ritter Payman 
are the other novelties at the Volksoper this season. Some of the roles 
in which the Vienna singers appear may come as something of a surprise 
to the English opera-goer, for instance Hans Hotter, our Wotan 
and Kurwenal, is heard as Tonio, and Julius Patzak, whom we 
admired as Herod and Florestan, sings Pinkerton ! 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The National Theatre in pRAGUE has a predominantly Czech reper- 
tory, which includes Smetana’s Da/libor and The Devil’s Rock, 
Dvorak’s The Foxy Peasant, and 
Fibich’s Hedy and Blanik, but also 
contains the names of a number of 
composers and works entirely un- 
known to the British opera- -roer: 
J. B. Foerster’s Debora and Ena, 
and Vomacka’s W ater-sprite. Plans 


Emmy Funk, Fred Liewebr and Martha 
Rohs in‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ 
Photos Pittner 











Dvorak’s * Dimitrij’ in Brno. This 
opera is a sequel to Boris Moussorgsky’s 
* Boris Godounov’ 


for 1950 include performances of 
Smetana’s The Kiss and The Secret, 
Dvorak’s The Devil and Kate, 
Janacek’s Artful Vixen, and Fibich’s 
Fall of Arkun. Mozart, Rossini, 
Verdi, Glinka and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov are the only non-Czech names 
in the repertory. Several distin- 
guished guest artists from Eastern 
Europe have appeared, including 
the famous Polish soprano Eva 
Bandrowska-Turska. At the Nation- 
al Theatre in BRNO the most recent 
production has been Dvorak’s 
Dimitrij, which is a sequel to the 
Boris story. Operas planned for the 
current season include the premiére 
of K. Horky’s John Huss, Janacek’s 
Jenufa (or properly, Jeji Pastorkyna) 
and Kata Kabanova, and Foerster’s Eva. 
FRANCE 

The opERA and OPERA-COMIQUE have announced several important 
revivals and novelties for their 1949-50 season ; but if previous years’ 
experiences are to count for anything it will be something of an achieve- 
ment if even half the announced works are mounted. Premiéres scheduled 
are Milhaud’s Bo/ivar, Honegger’s Jeanne D’? Arc, Monteverdi’s Orfeo, 
and Ibert’s Le Chevalier errant. At the Comique, are promised 
Bondeville’s Madame Bovary, Malherbe’s Le Mariage Forcé, Bétove (Levi)’s 
Dolores, and Janson and Tailleferre’s Le Petit Navire. Revivals will 
include Faust (with new décor by Labisse), Oedipe by Enesco, Hamlet, 
Gétterddimmerung, Traviata and Manon. Although there were perform- 
ances of Tristan und Isolde during the last two seasons, this work has not 
been a repertory opera in Paris for many years, and accordingly it came 
into the regular programme early this season, sung in French by Suzanne 
Juyol, Héléne Bouvier, Charles Fronval, José Beckmans and Pierre 
Froumenty ; the conductor was the admirable George Sebastian. 
Following close on this came two further German performances of Der 
Rosenkavalier, which had been so successful earlier in 1949. The ranks 
of the tenors have been strengthened by the addition of Libero De Luca, 
who is now a regular member of both Companies, and sings such parts 
as Werther, des Grieux, Faust, Rodolphoand Alfredo. Two performances 
of Ove//o at the Opéra were notable for the assumption of the title role 
by Lorenz, with Schoeffler as Iago and the South American soprano Delia 
Rigal as Desdemona. Hahn’s Le Marchand de Venise had been listed for 
revival in 1944, but at that time Hahn himself became Musical Director of 
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Lore Hoff mann (Sophie) and Marthe Médl (Oktavian) 
in ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ in Hamburg 


the Opéra, and did not think it diplomatic to revive 
a work of his own. It thus waited until last 
November for its promised revival. The work, a 
long one, which many French critics think could 
well be pruned, received its first performance in 
1935 with Fanny Heldy and André Pernet in the roles 
of Portia and Shylock; in the present revival these parts 
were taken by Denise Duval and Louis Noguera. 
Inghilbrecht conducted. 





GERMANY 

STADTISCHE OPER, BERLIN. Since Heinz Tietjen became the Intendant 
of this house, the standard of its personnel and performances has been 
steadily improving. The early part of the present season has been marked 
by the premiére of Bodart’s Spanische Nacht, chronicled merely for the 
sake of completeness as the work achieved little success. This was 
followed by a new production of Carmen which the veteran Leo Blech, 
returning to Berlin for the first time since Hitler days, conducted and 
produced. Margarete Klose deserted the Staatsoper to sing Carmen, 
and Hans Beirer, Elizabeth Grummer and Josef Herrmann were José, 
Micaela and Escamillo respectively. Dusolina Giannini appeared as 
guest for two of these Carmen performances. A production by Tietjen 
of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino followed, conducted by the brilliant 
young Hungarian, Ferenc Fricsay, who also led the Don Carlos revival ; 
Helge Roswaenge and Max Lorenz both appeared as guests. At the 
DEUTSCHES STAATSOPER Joseph Keilberth of Dresden has assumed the 
leading conductorship ; he led the revival of Ballo in Maschera, with 
Christel Goltz (another Dresden recruit), Erich Witte and Joseph 
Metternich. 

DRESDEN STAATSOPER. Prior to his departure for Berlin, Keilberth 
conducted the season’s first revival, that of Boris Goudonov with Josef 
Herrmann as Boris, and Gottlob Frick as Pimen; Heinz Arnold produced. 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was the season’s second new production. 


DUSSELDORF. ‘The season’s first revival was of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
produced by Rudolph Hartmann of Munich and conducted by Wilhelm 
Seegelken; Margarete Teschemacher was Amelia, Adam Fendt Riccardo, 
and Heinrich Nillius Renato. This was followed by a production of 
Schwanda conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser, with Kurt Gester as Schwanda 
and Carla Spletter, well known in 
Berlin before the war, as Dorota. 
The November production was 
Eugen Onegin, produced by Wolf 
Volker of the Berlin Staatsoper, 
and conducted by Hollreiser. 


*“ Der Rosenkavalier,’ Act IT, at Ham- 
burg State Opera. Photos Claus Bobls 
































HAMBURG 

The Hamburg season did not open till mid-October, as the Opera 
House has at last been partly restored and a new auditorium designed 
by Werner Kallmorgen added to the existing stage. The opening work 
was a newly studied Der Rosenkavalier, produced by Ginther Rennert, 
conducted by Arthur Griiber, and with settings by Alfred Siercke. 
Marthe Médl, now a permanent member of the Hamburg company, 
was Oktavian, Erna Schliiter the Marschallin, Lore Hoffmann Sophie 
and Theo Herrmann Ochs. The season’s plans further include the premieres 
of Sutermeister’s Die Schwarze Spinne, Britten’s Beggar's Opera and either 
Orff’s Antigone or Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. 

LEIPziG. The Leipzig Opera House, with Max Kruger as Intendant 
and Paul Schmitz as Generalmusikdirektor, has plans for the current 
season of revivals and new productions of Dressel’s Die Laune der 
Verliebten, Schoeck’s Erwin und Elmire, Prokoviev’s Love for the Three 
Oranges, and Handel’s Julius Caesar. 

MUNICH. The Munich season opened early in September with their 
successful Don Giovanni production. The first premiére was Joseph 
Haas’s Tobias Wunderlich, produced by Georg Hartmann and conducted 
by Georg Solti; Albrecht Peter appeared as Tobias and Anelies Kupper 
(Munich’s current Salome) as Heilige Barbara. Haas is a seventy year 
old German composer and teacher, a pupil of Max Reger. Strauss’s 
Schweigsame Frau was given in November, with Clara Ebers appearing in 
the title part ; in December the first Munich Me/stersinger since the war was 
planned with Eugen Jochum conducting. 

ITALY 

MILAN. A short opera season at the Teatro Lirico was given during 
September and the early part of October in which several young American 
pupils of Ettore Verna took part. They were supported by such estab- 
lished artists as Stabile, Mongelli, and Reali, and the conductors were 
Marzollo, Podesta and Terni. The repertory comprised O/e//lo, Barbiere, 
Butterfly, Bohéme, Traviata, Forza Del Destino, Lucia, Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci. The 1949-50 season at LA SCALA consists of some two dozen 
operas. The opening work was La Bohéme in a new production to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the composer’s death. 
Novelties of the season will include the first Italian performances of 
Sutermeister’s Raskolnikov and Cherubini’s Lodoiska, the world premiéres 
of L’Orso Re (Ferrari Trecate) and L’ Allegra Brigata (Malipiero), and the 
first Milan performance of Strauss’s Ariadne. Furtwingler will conduct 
the complete Ring which will be produced by Otto Erhardt. 

ROME. There has been no autumn opera season in Rome and the 
normal winter season is much curtailed owing to a financial crisis at the 
Opera House. The present season opened with a new production of 
Verdi’s Luisa Miller conducted by Santini, and with Caniglia, Lauri- 
Volpi and Silveri, in the cast. The repertory includes a revival 
of Refice’s Cecilia, Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones, Malipiero’s San 
Francesco, and Milhaud’s La Sagesse. The season at the sAN CARLO, 
NAPLES was due to open just before Christmas with a performance of 
Nabucco, Gino Bechi in the title part ; this to be followed by productions 
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of Wozzeck (conducted by Karl Bohm and produced by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh); Leoncavallo’s Zaza; Pizzetti’s Vanna Lupa; Sangiorgi’s La 
Bardana and Petrella’s I Promessi Sposi. 

The Teatro G. Verdi of TRIESTE also appears to have curtailed its 
season ; the repertory does include however a revival of Donizetti’s 
Linda di Chamounix and performances of Catalani’s La Wally. The usual 
autumn season at the Comunale of BOLOGNA included the premiére of 
Guerrini’s L’ Arcangelo, the first performance in Bologna of Der Freischiitz, 
and three performances in German of Tristan conducted by Herbert 
Albert. The autumn season at TURIN included the first post-war 
appearances in Italy by José Luccioni who sang the title role of Ofelia, 
Stabile being the lago. Tatiana Menotti was heard in Donizetti’s 
I/ Campanello, and Tebaldi was the Madeleine in a Chenier revival. The 
season at the Massimo Bellini CATANIA opened with a revival of Guglielmo 
Tell, with Bechi in the title part and Filippeschias Arnold. Pino Donati’s 
Corradino lo Svevo was the sole novelty. 

SWITZERLAND 

The Stadttheater at BASLE began its 1949-50 season early in September 
with a performance of Die Zauberflite. Ten operas are to be mounted 
during the season, none of which were given during the 1948-9 season. 
These include Ballo in Maschera and Falstaff, Gluck’s Orfeo, Honegget’s 
Jeanne d’ Arc and Britten’s Beggar’s Opera. The Stadttheater, zuRICH is 
presenting a really adventurous season, and promises Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess, Gluck’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, Hindemith’s Cardillac, Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos, Lortzing’s Waffenschmied, Martin’s Vin Herbé, Schénberg’s 
Erwartung, Strauss’s Ariadne, and Wagner’s Parsifal, as well as Pelléas, 
Zauberflite, Forza del Destino, and other more popular works. 

HOLLAND 

The HOLLAND Festival will be held this year from June 15 to July 15 
and will include performances of Wa/ksre (Braun, Doree, Klose, Lorenz, 
Frantz; Concertgebouw: Kleiber) Weber’s rarely heard Oberon (Gré 
Brouwenstyn, Vroons: Monteux), L’ Heure Espagnole (van der Veen, 
Vroons, Theo Baylé: Monteux), the world premiére of Hendrik 
\ndriessen’s Philomela (Greet Koeman, Theo Bayle : Pella), and produc- 
tions of Carmen and La Belle Hélene. The Monte Carlo Ballet with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteux will give 
performances of Petrouchka on July 5, 6 and 7. Full details can be 
obtained from Keith Prowse, Cooks, or American Express. 
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Opera Diary 


COVENT GARDEN 
Carmen (October 29). 

The appearance of a new Carmen is usually the occasion for more 
expectation than fulfilment. Marthe Médl’s Covent Garden debut was 
an exception to this rule. She has the looks, the temperament, the 
dramatic ability and the voice. Her Carmen was in quite another 
class from others heard in England since the war, the vitality and 
vivid acting alone being quite enough to distinguish her trom her 
competitors. The voice itself is not large, but it is well used and always 
agreeable to listen to. Those who heard her top C at the end of the 
smugglers’ ensemble in Act II will not be surprised that she specialises 
in high mezzo roles, for which a genuine contralto is not needed. In 
Germany (she is engaged in Hamburg) she is said to be a remarkable 
Oktavian. Certainly this adjective could be applied to her Carmen, 
which was doubly exciting to those who had come fearing the worst 
from a Teutonic attempt at this most Latin of roles. 

Mercifully the excitement was not contined to the title role, but 
extended throughout the performance, which was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one. Braithwaite conducted what sounded like a restudied performance : 
musically at any rate it was much better than last year, though the stage 
as a whole is still left to look after itself, in spite of efforts to improve 
lo and acted 





certain scenes. Geraint Evans was a notable Escan 
his part with the punch and brilliance it requires but which are all too 
seldom associated with it. He sang admirably but his voice lacks 
freedom and seems to be giving him trouble. Vroons as usual was 
a fine José, and sounded in particularly good voice H. 
Peter Grimes (November 9). 

All in all, the musical side on this 
particular evening was on a very 
decent level: the orchestra was for 
the most part accurate and played 
with spirit and some pretensions to 
beauty of tone, the chorus did some 
noble singing, and the conductor, 
Reginald Goodall, took out of cold 
storage that musical sensitivity 
which, at Covent Garden, he has 
reserved exclusively for this score. 
Joan Cross sounded younger of 
voice than ever as Ellen Orford, 
and, apart from some tentative 
top A’s at the beginning of 
Act II, was in fine form. As far 
as acting, phrasing and musical 


Marthe Médl as Carmen 
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Richard Lewis as Grimes 
Photo Angus McBean 


style are concerned, she has had no 
peer amongst English-speaking 
sopranos in the present Covent 
Garden company since it was 
formed, and the voice itself in its 
latest manifestation is not to be 
equalled amongst her colleagues. 
Lewis grows slowly into the role 
of Grimes, but his infrequent ap- 
pearances on the operatic stage do not make it easier for him to 
get much below the surface of this or any other role. Something 
went very wrong with Amd God have mercy upon me, which made nonsense 
of the Passacaglia interlude and which one hopes was an accident. Parry 
Jones is a vast improvement all round on his predecessor as Bob Boles 
and for the first time at Covent Garden this music was accurately sung. 

The production has retained its irritating departures from what the 
composer has marked in the score, but has lost a good deal of the 
nervous vitality which originally distinguished it. | What has happened 
for instance to the Hut scene ? The boy need not be beaten up to give 
him a reason for his frenzied scramble down the cliff face, but he must 
watch and react to Grimes’s horrified recollection of the last apprentice’s 
death. Surely the Covent Garden producers, who have reduced the 
weekly musical columns to a state of jitters, can put the wind up a 
small boy ? H. 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
Let?s Make An Opera (Lyric, Hammersmith. November 18). 

This ‘ Entertainment for Young People’ is a genre of stage-work 
difficult to classify, it is neither opera nor play, and although it contains 
within it a miniature opera, The Little Sweep, this in its turn demands the 
active co-operation of the audience if it is to be successful; in a word, 
this is not the kind of entertainment for people who want to sit back and 
be merely passive listeners. 

There has been some revision of the libretto since the work was first 
produced at Aldeburgh last summer; the two acts have now become 
three, but the work is still done in two parts. There are however 
weaknesses inherent in the libretto which have not been eliminated, 
especially in the first act, where Eric Crozier has not faced the true 
difficulties as to why opera is not a popular form of entertainment and 
why The Little Sweep will make a better opera than play. In this act, too, 
Norman the composer is an unsatisfactory character. He is expected to 
act spontaneously and naturally, creating the impression of a composer 
about to give birth to this most difficult of art forms, and it just doesn’t 
turn out that way. Perhaps the solution would have been for the con- 
ductor, who plays such an important part in the whole proceedings, to 
have enacted the part of the composer—in any case it is more natural 
for a composer to conduct his own opera than to sing in it, and perhaps 
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‘The Littl Sn eep,” Scene I. The 
arrival of the Sweeps 


the natural spontaneity of Norman 
Del Mar would have overcome the 
rather stilted part of the composer 
Norman. 

At the performance under review, 
Trevor Harvey had the unenviable 
task of teaching the audience its 
songs, and although full of obvious 
bonhomie, I feel that Norman Del 
Mar is still in a class by himself as 
teacher, conductor and compere. In The Little Sweep, Gladys Parr 
repeated her excellent study of Mrs. Baggott, Pamela Woolmore was the 
Rowan (her voice sounding much smaller than in her appearances in 
The Secret Marriage), Max Worthley was a most satisfactory Clem, and 
Norman Lumsden a suitably villainous Black Bob; the children were 
delightfully spontaneous and full of spirit. The audience was very 
quick with its songs, even it Sammy’s Bath lett us a little breathless— 
and of course we encored ourselves at the end in the Coaching Sone. 

H. D. R. 





COVENT GARDEN 
Boris Godounov (November 19 and December 2). 

Two seasons ago, the Covent Garden production of the original 
score of Boris was acclaimed in some sections of the press as an 
achievement of a high order. Last season the performances, like those 
of Peter Grimes, had fallen away for one reason or another to 
something of a parody of what they had been. This season’s revision 
emerges under Warwick Braithwaite as a representation of real quality 
which has regained its former power and has acquired in addition a 
protagonist of quite unusual excellence. Only the mixture of original 
and revised scoring detracted from the performance, and this was 
occasioned, apart from anything else, by Boris Christoff (who knows only 
the Rimsky-Korsakov) having to go on to the stage without benefit of 
either orchestral or full stage rehearsal. 

Christoff is a singer and actor in the great tradition. The voice is not 
huge, but it is of fine and penetrating quality, absolutely smooth and 
round, and under perfect control. 
He avoided exaggeration of any 
sort, and his singing was musical 
from the first note of the Coronation 
aria to the last of the death scene. 
Most impressive of all perhaps was 
the certainty which he exhibited as 
singer and as actor—until after his 


Scene I of * The Little Sweep.” The 
children hide Samm) 
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Covent Garden debut he had been 
accustomed to sing Pimen in Italy, 
yet he might have sung this role 
a dozen times with this company. 
Apart from anything else, it was a 
rare joy to hear a male singer sing 
softly for much of his role and 
remain clearly audible throughout 
the evening. 

Some of the production was toned dowa to fit Christoft’s conception 
of the title role, and one was grateful for the elimination of the platoon 
of ghosts in the Clock scene. Franklin and Glynne repeated their ex- 
cellent performances of Pimen and Varlaam respectively, and Edgar 
Evans was a vastly improved Dmitri. Parry Jones’s excellent Shouisky 
(he had sung it with Chaliapin) was new to the present production, as 
were Dennis Stephenson’s adequate Simpleton, and John Cameron’s 
clear if small-voiced Rangoni. Adele Leigh is a very good Xenia, and 
the new Feodor, Monica Sinclair, showed real promise and a nice voice 
in a carefully worked out and fluent performance. 

The Polish scenes were included, which meant a nearer approcah to 
the complete score, but a further remove from dramatic coherence. 
More germane to the action was the welcome addition of the parrot 
episode, which had previously been omitted. H. 
The Magic Flute (November 24). 

For this performance, a Swiss 
soprano, Maria Stader, had been 
engaged to sing the Queen of the 
Night. The difficulties involved 
in singing this role are quite 
sufficient in themselves without the 
added hazards of the Covent 
Garden production. To sing her 
first aria perched up at the back of 
the stage and through various 
draperies seems unnecessary, and 
it is difficult to judge a singer fairly, 
thus handicapped. All the same, 
Stader did not give the impression 
of being a born Queen of the Night. 
The timbre of the voice is pleasant, 
even impressive, and so is the 
firmness of line and purity of tone 


Boris Christoff as Boris 
Photo Walter Bird 






























and diction. But the acrobatic side of this music is too much for her, 
and her voice is light in quality and small in volume to cope with the 
drama of the role. Schwarzkopf, the Pamina, did some beautiful singing 
even though her voice is a little on the light side for the role, Neate 
was an efficient if unpolished Tamino, and Jess Walters was an effective 
Papageno. D. S. M. 


TOWN HALL, OXFORD 

Iphigenia in Tauris (November 30—December 3). 

~ Gluck has suffered much at the hands of the historians. This opera, 
produced in 1779, three years before Idomeneo and eight years betore 
Figaro, is the climax of his career. Gluck’s enemies persuaded the modest 
and pliable Piccinni to bring out an [phigenia shortly atterwards, and 
although his comic operas had made him famous the event was a disaster 
for him. It is easy to see why. Poor Piccinni! with his rcutine Italian 
comic opera formula bouncing like an amiable ping-pong ball, he could 
no more cope with Euripides than he could walk a tight-rope. 

To test Iphigenia by bringing it into the theatre is a fascinating experi- 
ence, for neither the respectful praise of the musicologists nor even 
acquaintance with the piano score adequately prepares one for the 
theatrical quality of the work. Guillard’s libretto stands comparison 
with Boito’s Ofe//o as a skilful adaptation of a great original, and Gluck 
hardly puts a foot w rong. When Orestes, separated tor the first time 
from Pylades, is driven by the weight of his weariness and guilt to the 
very edge of sanity ; when Iphigenia, having heard from him how their 
father and mother died, turns away still not knowing that it is her own 
brother who has been telling her of the drama in which he has himself 
been protagonist ; when with infinite griet she is as priestess about to 
lay the sacrificial knife to Orestes’ throat and suddenly learns from a 
chance remark who he is—at these times Gluck achieves a passion and 
nobility worthy of Mozart or Verdi at their greatest. Moreover, in this 
opera at least these moments are 
contrived and placed with a skill 
tully worthy of their magnificence. 

There are, of course, snags: 
Gluck lacks Handel’s energy or 
powers of invention, the orches- 
tration despite many lovely passages 
for solo wind is on the whole 
unsubtle, the counterpoint is pe- 
destrian, and at. climaxes the 
fessitura of the voice parts tends 
to become intolerably high. All 
these are surtace faults, but they 
are serious enough to make it 
clear why in this century the only 


Barbara Rawson in the title role of 
* Iphigenia in Tauris’ at Oxford 
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Simon Mosley as Orestes in‘ Iphigenia 
in Tauris’ Photos Edmark 


Gluck opera to have been regularly 
produced is Orfeo, which at least 
offers one great part. Iphigenia in 
Tauris is a better opera, but its 
virtues though great are not 
popular, while its vices though 
venial are obvious. One could 
hardly hope it would till Covent 
Garden for long. 

We are indebted to the Oxford 
University Opera Club for trying to 
crack this tough nut. It requires 
before all else dignity of style, 
sustained nobility of tone, and 
beautiful phrasing, and these are qualities especially difficult for the 
amateur to command. Simon Mosley’s Orestes was good in these 
respects: his stage presence is too stiff, but his singing was musical 
and finely sustained ; Brian Anderson’s approach to Pylades’ awkward 
music was assured and nicely judged, despite a few lapses in 
intonation ; and Donald Watt did well with Thoas, which, however, 
requires a heavier voice in spite of its high /essitura. Barbara Rawson 
overcame initial unsteadiness to give an admirable account of Iphigenia, 
wedding intelligent and often fine singing to fluent and sensitive acting. 
John Dalrymple’s production was quiet but not leisurely, full of welcome 
repose. Protessor Westrup conducted with a tight grip which fortunately 
was allowed to relax at the later performances. In attack and bravura 
the orchestra was admirable, but the more reflective passages in both 
recitative and aria require a little more flexibility, a little more room to 
expand, if they are entirely to avoid a certain stiff-jointedness. But 
altogether it was a memorable evening. RICHARD LAW. 





COVENT GARDEN 
Lohengrin (December 15). 

Wagner’s Lohengrin will be a hundred years old next August, in other 
words it is older than Régole¢to, Trovatore and Traviata, yet how youthful 
and fresh it all sounds. In this work Wagner has not yet reached the 
stage of the Music Drama, and Lohengrin is still German Romantic Opera, 
the logical development from Weber. The men’s chorus in the second 
act brings echoes of the Huntsmen’s chorus in Freischiitx while Ortrud 
and Telramund are the obvious descendants of Eglantine and Lysiart in 
Euryanthe. However, Wagner is already reaching forward, and while in 
Lohengrin there are not the declamatory vocal parts we associate with 
Tristan and Meistersinger, the melodic line develops from the word and 
spirit of the text. One feels inclined to agree with Ernest Newman 
when he writes ‘ The Wagner of this period reaches the supreme height 
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Sylvia Fisher, Franz Lechleitner and 
Photo Klemantaski 


* Lohengrin’ at Covent Garden. 
Norman Walker in Act Il 





of his powers in Lohengrin; and as one watches that diaphanous and 
finely spun melodic web unfold itself one is almost tempted for the 
moment to regret that the daemon within him drove him on so relent- 
lessly to another style.’ 

At last Covent Garden has procured the services of a Wagnerian 
producer who knows his scores and is a respecter of tradition. Erhardt 
is no stranger to London for he produced many operas here during the 
1930’s. He is a past master in the art of handling stage crowds and the 
chorus, which has so important a part to play in this work, was greatly 
augmented and their scenes were given in what can only be described as 
the grand manner ; the main criticism, as far as the production is con- 
cerned must be directed at Erhardt’s frequent use of a green and erratic 
spotlight. 

The overall impression of the performance was admirable, but when 
one gets down to individuals it is rather a different story. Lechleitner’s 
Lohengrin was most satisfactory, his musicianship of high quality, and 
his farewell to the swan a beautiful piece of vocalism. Other thar a little 
tightness at the top, the voice was well produced. His English diction 
has greatly improved and if not a Melchior he is as fine a Wagnerian as 
any to-day. Sylvia Fisher will never be an Elsa; she is too mature 
looking and her face cannot achieve the rapt and spellbound expression 
that Wagner’s mystical dreamer should have. She made little attempt to 
act, but one must be grateful that she sang nicely. Edith Coates was not 
well cast as Ortrud and gave a bewildering exhibition of shrieking, voice- 
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pushing and over-acting ; 1 wonder if the gallery which was so vociferous 
in its acclamation of her at her final curtain has heard of, let alone ever 
heard, such Ortruds as Olszewska, Branzell or Thorborg? Tom 
Williams, too, was miscast; he is far too good-natured and benevolent 
for a villain, and his Telramund, like his Pizarro, quite failed to carry 
conviction. In addition the part lies rather high for the voice and there 
was at times a bad wobble. Norman Walker took some time to warm 
up, and the prayer in the first act was disappointing, though he sang well 
in the later portions of the opera. Rankl and the orchestra gave in 
general a good account of the score, although the prelude was poorly 
played—there was some bad chording and the brass here as throughout 
the opera was often too loud. What was lacking was the poetry with 
which a Beecham or a Busch can infuse this score. We were, however, 
grateful for the virtually uncut version, quite a rarity at Covent Garden 
even in pre-war days except for the Beecham performances in 1935 and 
1935. H. D. R. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
Falstaff (December 17). 
Is it possible that hearing this miraculous score two days after the slow 
and infinitely unrhythmical Lohengrin gave one an exaggerated respect 
for the Sadler’s Wells performance ? I hope (and think) not. There 
were plenty of faults, and some immaturity in the singing and charac- 
terisation: but every signpost pointed the right way and the emphasis 
was consistently on Verdi and Shakespeare. Musically, with Michael 
Mudie conducting, there was admirable clarity and contrast on the stage 
and in the pit, even if there was not much suggestion of the polish that 
this opera can take as perhaps no other outside Mozart. Arnold Matters 
(Falstaff) suffered from the inevitable comparison with Stabile ; there is 
something almost unfair about having to deliver epigram after epigram 
with the knowledge that half the audience has heard them recently from 
the most admired Falstaff of the generation. But he has the expansiveness 
for the role and his Falstaff dominated as it should without exceeding the 
dimensions of the rest of the performance. Marion Lowe was a fair 
Mistress Ford, Anna Pollak unobtrusively skilful as Mistress Page, 
but Olwen Price lacked that mixture of precision and ripeness that is 
necessary for Quickly. Roderick 
Jones was a fine, dramatic Ford and 
this was the best thing we have seen 
and heard him do for a long while. 
Elsie Morison came within milli- 
metres of being an ideal Nanettaand 
it was perhaps only inexperience 
which kept her from it. She did 


‘ Falstaff’ at Sadler’s Wells. 
Act IV Scene I 
Photo Angus McBean 




















Olwen Price, Marion Lowe, Anna Pollak and 
Arnold Matters in ‘ Falstaff’ 
Photo Angus McBean 


some lovely soft singing, and made a most sympa- 
thetic stage figure. Rowland Jones is rapidly 
becoming a versatile tenor, and it was something of 
an achievement to sing both Gabriele Adorno in 
Simone Boccanegraand Fentonin the same season—even 
if neither performance was much above moderate. 
Guthrie’s production contained much that was admirable and for the 
first two acts things were kept going excellently without a hint of inter- 
ference with the music. Then in Act III the old tricks started. The 
Act opened with Falstaff having a mustard footbath, and the emphasis 
was consistently wrong throughout the whole of this scene, directly 
contradicting the music’s understanding and sympathetic relish of 
Falstaff. To end with Ford and Dr. Caius chuckling over their scheme 
of revenge was—to put it mildly—to misunderstand the wonderful dozen 
or so bars before the curtain. In the Windsor Forest scene so much 
distraction was provided during Nanetta’s aria that the thread was 
chopped into a dozen disconnected sections by the dancing fairies, the 
witches and hobgoblins. It may be a good idea to show Quickly as a 
witch with a broomstick, but could producers not realise that Nanetta’s 
aria is not the psychological moment at which to demonstrate this 
otherwise quite legitimate little trick ? H. 





COVENT GARDEN 
Der Rosenkavalier (December 20). 

With Doris Doree returning in the role of the Marschallin and a new 
Sophie in the person of the enchanting Emmy Loose of the Vienna 
Opera, this was a greatly improved performance on the part of the whole 
company. Miss Doree sounded a trifle tired at first, owing no doubt to 
the long and strenuous tour she had made during the last few months, 
and she resorted once or twice during the first act to a quasi-parlando 
style; she succeeded, however, in making the mirror monologue a 
moving experience, and her intervention in the last scene was most 
beautifully done. Miss Loose’s Sophie was all in all the best seen on 
the London stage since before the war. She was Hofmannsthal’s Sophie, 
the true daughter of Faninal, excitable, young, and terribly in love with 
her Cavalier, and she was actress enough to make the scene where she is 
disgusted by Ochs’s behaviour towards her a moment bordering on 
tragedy. Her voice may not have the exquisitely pure top that some of 
the famous Sophies of the past have had, but it was warm and vibrant 
and the tone was beautifully shaded. With such a Sophie, Shacklock 
was at her very best, surpassing herself in the closing duet with some 
exquisite soft singing. Franklin wisely nursed his voice (he has not yet 
recovered from his throat operation) and he ducked the F in the waltz, 
but his Ochs has greatly matured on the dramatic side and he offered a 
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Right: 
Constance Shacklock as Oktavian 
Below: Emmy Loose as Sophie 
Photo Dietrich 
racy study of the part. The tenor 
aria in act one was thrillingly sung 
by Kenneth Neate, and he fully 
deserved his curtain call at the end 
of theact. Parry Jones (Valzacchi) 
again demonstrated that it is 
possible to take as much care over 
small parts as over big, and he 
now fills supporting roles with an 
artistry such as Octave Dua dis- 
played in pre-war days. One 
wishes that character baritone 
parts at Covent Garden could be 
filled with similar authority. The 
production is still at fault at a 
number of points, and the negro 
servant arrived too early, reaching 
the stage, in fact, before the 

































Marschallin had summoned him. Gellhorn conducted, and the orchestra, 
while by no means perfect, had one of its better nights. H. D. R. 


Book Reviews 


Italian Opera by Kempers and Bakker (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d.) 
To deal with the whole range of Italian Opera in fifty-eight pages is 








a formidable undertaking. Unless 
it is content merely to bea catalogue, 
such a survey can only trace in 
broadest outline the main lines of 
development. This demands the 
utmost clarity of exposition and a 
fine self-denial in the expression of 
personal or controversial opinions, 
particularly as a book of this length 
can only be intended for the 
uninitiated. 

We canassume that in the origi- 
nal Dutch there was greater clarity, 
for the authors have been sadly 
served by their translator. Not 
only is there the kind of mistrans- 
lation which makes of Galileo an 
astrologerand gropes unsuccessfully 
after the correct English musical 
term, but the clumsiness of the style 
renders the book laborious to read. 








Apart from this there is alack of conciseness and logic in the writing which 
is especially apparent in the treatment of the rise of monody and opera, 
and in the discussion of the relative merits of Gluck and Jomelli. Personal 
ypinions too are allowed to intrude, as in the cheapest kind of sneer at 
Puccini for Butterfly, in a way which will either irritate or implant prejudice. 
And in the farrago of nonsense which constitutes the last three para- 
graphs of the book not the slightest shred of evidence is adduced for the 
tinal thesis that unless Italy resumes the lead opera is lost. 


Opéra Comique by Martin ¢ -ooper Max Parrish, 7s. 6d. 


Martin Cooper’s little book is wholly delightful. Paris has been, 
perhaps more ‘consistently than anywhere else, the home of comedy. 
So the story of Opéra Comique, while sufficiently limited to be handled 
in a small volume, sheds light on the whole development of music in 
the theatre. This is nowhere more true than in the final period where 
the inner poison of romanticism prepares the way for what the author 
calls the coup de grace. His definition of comedy, which enables him to 
round off the story, has other advanta; ges. It covers the chameleon 
changes which make Opéra Comique, so rigid by definition, a creature 
of such varied charm. This charm is carried over into the verve and 
ease of the writing. There is no parading of scholarship. Lines of 
development are traced but without descending to bare generalities. 
There is a continual return to the concrete and the vivid in a detailed 
description of some typical work 

The few musical examples, though we may quarrel w ith the abseace 
of tempo indications, are aptly illustrative. The unfamiliarity of most 
of the material will make the book invaluable in view of the infrequent 
opportunities of hearing the music. To this usefulness the author has 
added a spirited distinction of style, which is happily mirrored in the 
illustrations and the make-up of the book. EDWARD RENTON 





The April number, to be published in late March, W oe include articles 
on Puccini, Tosca, Castrati, Cherubini’s Water Carrier, Karl Rankl, 
and the current Italian opera season, c anthaned | by Cecil Gray, Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, Benjamin Britten, Alan Yorke-Long and others. 


— Visit Italy -the Home of Opera 


ITALIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


41 James Street (Oxford St.) London, W.1 Tel. Welbeck 4808 4871 





—offers you a reliable and complete service for 
your holidays in Italy. Advance bookings for 
La Scala, Milan and other Opera houses arranged 
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